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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


N Monday, June 30th, the French, British, and 

Belgian flags, which have flown for twelve years 

in the Rhineland were finally hauled down; the 
members of the Inter-Allied High Commission left their 
quarters at Wiesbaden, the French General Staff, to- 
gether with the last remaining troops of the Army of 
the Rhine, evacuated Mainz. With the evacuation of 
the Rhineland there will pass, we may hope, the 
bitterest memories of the war. The Saar is not reunited 
to Germany, but nothing now stands in the way of its 
recession except the working out of the complex finan- 
cial adjustments connected with the rendition of the 
coalmines. A great sigh of relief has gone up from 
Germany, and the friends of peace in all countries will 
share that relief. They will share also the regret that 
Herr Stresemann, to whom the liberation of the Rhine- 
land is so largely due, did not live to see this formal 
rounding off of the results gained by his patient and 
courageous statesmanship. 

* * * 


The disorders in India, accompanied by incitements 
to the troops and police to mutiny, and by a reckless 
and wicked attempt to stir up trouble among the trans- 
Border tribes, have provoked the Government of India 
to proscribe the Working Committee of the All-India 
Congress as an unlawful association, and arrest Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, who has been sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. Beyond question, the activities of the 
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Congress afford justification for such a step; they have 
aimed deliberately at stirring up arson, plunder, and 
bloodshed. None the less, the necessity for taking it 
will be deeply and widely regretted; not only because 
of the liking and respect generally felt by the British 
community for Pandit Motilal Nehru himself, but 
because the decor now seems to be definitely closed 
against participation by the Congress Party in the 
Round-Table Conference. Such participation was, how- 
ever, always unlikely. The Indian Nationalists are 
pinning their faith to boycotts and more boycotts. Their 
followers are exhorted not to read the Simon Report; 
Bombay merchants are withdrawing their money from 
British banks, and it is not, perhaps, really less signifi- 
cant that the projected M.C.C. tour has had to be 
abandoned, and that the Parsis have refused to take 
part in the Quadrangular Tournament. 
* * * 

While the Indian leaders, and even the Liberal 
leaders, continue to denounce the Simon Report in a 
strain of vague vituperation which suggests that they 
have either not read it, or have composed their speeches 
before reading it, persistent rumours are being circu- 
lated that the Government of India itself is prepared to 
make recommendations going, in some respects, beyond 
those of the Commissioners, in the direction of satisfying 
Nationalist demands. These rumours have so alarmed 
the die-hards, both in India and in Great Britain, that 
they show signs of swallowing their objections to the 
Commissioners’ proposals, and rallying to the battle- 
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cry of ** The Report, the whole Report, and nothing 
but the Report.’’ It was wise therefore of the British 
Government to make it clear beyond shadow of doubt 
both that the result of the Commissioners’ labours 
cannot be lightly brushed aside, and that the Round- 
Table Conference will be absolutely free to consider any 
practical suggestion of any nature, and from whatever 
quarter it comes. It would be of immense assistance 
if responsible Indian leaders, instead of merely repeat- 
ing the words ‘** Dominion status,’? would make some 
effort to convert their ideals into a concrete scheme for 
the working of which they were prepared to accept a 
share of responsibility. 


* * * 


The only real development in the Baldwin-Beaver- 
brook-Rothermere quarrel is that the Tories have 
abandoned their annual Party Conference, ostensibly 
because there is not room in Birmingham for the dele- 
gates, but presumably for fear of an open split on 
Empire Free Trade. Meanwhile, the exchange of per- 
sonalities has continued, and Mr. Lloyd George has 
avenged the side kick aimed at Liberal Candidates by 
Mr. Baldwin last week. ‘* Cet animal est trés 


méchant. .. .”’ 
* * * 


Earl Beatty and Earl Jellicoe, for once united, led 
a fresh attack on the naval treaty, in the House of 
Lords, on July Ist. The debate added little to those 
that had gone before it. Both the naval Earls made 
great play with the sixteen-years’ clause and the 91,000- 
tons limit, and both made it quite clear that they had 
never worked out, on paper and in detail, what the 
combined effect of these provisions really is. Lord 
Jellicoe revealed that the New Zealand Government 
had wished him to represent them at the Conference, 
but that the British Government had very properly taken 
the line that expert representation should be limited to 
the Admiralty—the Government’s responsible naval 
advisers. Lord Beatty made it clear that only a fleet 
definitely superior to a combination of France and 
Japan could provide, in his opinion, a reasonable 
measure of security. Neither of them showed the least 
vestige of comprehension of the Treaty’s political 
aspects. Lord Jellicoe’s technical anxieties are easy to 
understand, in view of his bitter war experience; but 
in spite of an ill-judged attempt by Lord Beatty to 
suggest a cleavage between Admiralty and naval 
opinion, it is fortunately unnecessary to regard the 
debate as an accurate reflection of the Navy’s reactions 
to the Treaty. 

* * 

In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. E. D. 
Simon made a vigorous criticism of the Government’s 
housing record. Under the stimulus of the Chamber- 
lain Act, the Wheatley Act, and the bargain with the 
building trade, the number of houses built rose, he 
said, from 50,000 to 212,000 a year—a magnificent 
achievement. That was in 1926. Then began three 
bad years. The Conservatives cut the subsidy, and the 
numbers fell to about 100,000 a year. During the six 
months ended last March, however, for which the 
present Government was entirely responsible, assisted 
houses were being completed at a rate of less than 
50,000 a year. The present Government had a unique 
opportunity. The building trade had been built up to 
cope with the production of over 200,000 houses a year, 
the price of building was the lowest since the war, and 
yet the Minister of Health, instead of rising to the 
occasion, had allowed the figure of production to fall 
to a low point. This was a serious indictment from so 
well-informed and fair a critic as Mr. Simon, and it is 
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unfortunate that Mr. Greenwood was not in the House 
to answer it. 
* * a 

The fate of the Coal Bill is not yet settled. On 
Monday evening Mr. William Graham, President of the 
Board of Trade, discussed the present position of the 
Bill with the officials of the Miners’ Federation, and 
learnt that, while the miners are not greatly concerned 
about the district levy, they are adamant in their 
opposition to the hours spreadover, even in its new 
and amended form. On this point Mr. Graham 
apparently assured the miners of the Government’s 
sympathy and support. Apparently also there is now 
talk of summoning the Executve of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, and, if need be, a delegate meeting likewise, in 
order to strengthen the Government’s hand. If these 
reports are correct, then the Government are playing a 
dangerous and foolish game. It is true that their diffi- 
culties spring from their efforts to redeem their pledge 
to shorten the miners’ hours; and the miners would 
naturally like their hours to be shortened. But at what 
price? At the price of lowered wages and a working 
week lengthened to make up for the shortened day? 
At the price, if the Lords dig their toes in on the 
spreadover, of the Coal Bill lost, the coal industry 
thrown back into uncertainty, and reconstruction post- 
poned till the Greek Kalends? In 1926 the miners’ 
cumbrous organization was for nine months a jugger- 
naut that crushed every hope of peace. Let the 
Government take warning before they set this jugger- 
naut in motion again. 

* * * 

Following the Mosley crisis, the Government’s first 
step in unemployment policy, it will be remembered, 
was to set up a co-ordinating committee of Civil Ser- 
vants; their second was an invitation to the Liberal 
and Conservative parties to help in tackling the problem 
on a non-party basis—an invitation which Mr. Lloyd 
George courageously accepted and Mr. Baldwin, after 
his own inimitable fashion, declined. Now increased 
financial help to local schemes of capital works is 
announced. The onerous and obstructive transfer con- 
dition is to go; the financial basis of grants is improved ; 
and a special fund is to be established providing the full 
cost of relief works in necessitous areas which, though 
bearing the heaviest burden of unemployment, would 
otherwise be wholly unable to raise the funds for new 
undertakings. Concessions have also been made in 
respect of road schemes, and the trunk road programme, 
which originally envisaged an expenditure of 
£9,500,000, has now been increased to £21,000,000. 
Moreover, in both relief works in necessitous areas and 
in the enlarged road programme, provision has been 
made for accelerating not merely the approval of 
schemes but the actual starting of work—a very 
different matter. Time alone will show how effectively 
these changes will serve their intended purpose ; mean- 
while, Sir Oswald Mosley may at least feel that his 
resignation has shaken the Government out of some of 
their former lethargy. 

* 7 * 

The Report of the Economic Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress on “economic groups ”’ is an 
important document. It does not mean, as Lord 
Beaverbrook claims, that the Labour movement is rush- 
ing down a steep place into Empire Free Trade; but it 
does indicate more strikingly than any other recent 
happening the extent to which the nation’s fiscal beliefs 
have been shaken from their ancient moorings. The 
document itself (to judge from unusually inadequate 
and confused Press summaries) is a strange confection 
of statesmanlike vision and crude economic nationalism. 
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Obviously a palimpsest of compromise, this Report, 
alike in its fears and in its hopes, is a sign of the times. 
Plainly, a thorough re-examination of our entire fiscal 
and international economic policy in the light of our 
own needs and of world-wide forces is now imperative. 
The largest issues have been raised, touching not only 
Britain and the British Commonwealth, but the other 
great economic Powers of the world as well. We have 
reached a turning point; and, as our whole fate as a 
nation and an Empire will hang on our choice, we must 
choose wisely. To this, at least, the T.U.C. Report 
should contribute. 
* * * 

It is not easy to estimate the value of the results 
obtained by the International Labour Conference at 
Geneva. The required majority of two-thirds was 
obtained at the first reading for the draft convention 
regulating working hours in mines, but at the second 
reading two days afterwards the convention was 
rejected. Undoubtedly the reservations made at the 
last moment by the German Government as regards 
additional hours in cases of emergency had a great deal 
to do with this unexpected set-back. But, in any case, 
many of the delegations had felt all through the con- 
ference that their hands were being forced, and were 
probably glad of a pretext to overthrow the convention 
root and branch. The draft convention on compulsory 
labour in colonies was adopted without dissenting votes, 
but there seems little probability of its being applied, as 
three of the five colonial countries concerned, France, 
Belgium, and Portugal, abstained from voting. Another 
draft convention regulating the working hours of em- 
ployees was also adopted, but, as the British Delega- 
tion pointed out to the Conference, no single diplomatic 
instrument can be expected to cover effectively such a 
wide variety of working conditions. 

* * ow 

The early experiments in Family Allowance 
Systems in France, Belgium, and Germany were the 
direct outcome of the post-war inflation period, and 
have been for the most part abandoned since the 
stabilization of Continental currencies. In this country, 
however, since Miss Eleanor Rathbone wrote ‘* The 
Disinherited Family ”’ six years ago, the question has 
been steadily progressing towards the realms of prac- 
tical politics. Of special interest, therefore, are the 
findings of the joint committee of fourteen members 
set up by the Labour Party and the General Council of 
the Trades Union Congress, to investigate the subject of 
Family Allowances. The Majority Report, bearing nine 
signatures, including the three women on the Com- 
mittee, is in favour of a State allowance payable to the 
mother of five shillings a week for the first and three 
shillings a week for each subsequent child, up to school- 
leaving age. The allowance would be limited to people 
below the income-tax paying category, and would cost 
the National Exchequer £70,000,000 a year. Have 
these people no sense of financial realities? The more 
sensible Minority Report is in favour of such money 
as would be available being used entirely for improved 
social and medical services, including the provision of 
Nursery Schools and of meals and milk rations given in 
school where required. 

* * * 

Debates in the Commons and the Lords have 
given the Government an opportunity of restating 
their case with regard to Malta. Their resistance to the 
interference of the Vatican cannot be seriously 
attacked; even the Roman Catholic peers made no 
attempt to attack it. Yet it is a matter for regret that 
the rights and grievances of the people of Malta were 
rather forgotten by Ministers, who appeared to be so 
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much impressed by the strength of their case against 
the Vatican that they had little inclination to consider 
how the abrupt suspension of a constitution would be 
received by a loyal population who have behaved with 
singular self-restraint in rather trying circumstances. 
The vague assurances that the suspension was only 
temporary might well have been elaborated by an assur- 
ance that all decrees, other than enactments of a purely 
emergency character, put into force by the present 
Government would be submitted to the Maltese Parlia- 
ment when it reassembles. Such assurances would be 
the more valuable, as the Pope’s latest address to the 
Secret Consistory shows that the Vatican has no inten- 
tion of yielding, and that the Maltese constitution may, 
in consequence, be suspended for longer than is at 
present contemplated. 
* * * 

It is officially announced that the British Govern- 
ment have concluded a treaty of amity and alliance 
with Iraq, whereby the British mandatory rights are 
formally renounced and the full independence of the 
country recognized. The treaty will come into force as 
soon as Iraq is admitted to membership of the League 
of Nations, and within five years from that date all 
British forces are to be withdrawn from Mosul and from 
the big R.A.F. station near Baghdad. To safeguard 
the air route, three air bases west of the Euphrates will 
be leased to Great Britain and protected by Iraqi 
troops at British expense. The Government are to be 
congratulated both on the treaty itself and on the 
rapidity with which it has been made. British man- 
datory rights have been renounced before discontents 
in the mandated country have embittered relations and 
given other Islamic peoples a pretext for saying that 
the British Government only yielded under duress. The 
treaty is an acknowledgment that our commercial 
interests in the country are best protected by friendly 
relations with its inhabitants. The responsibilities 
imposed upon us by the alliance are, of course, con- 
siderable; but they are mitigated by Iraq’s admission 
to the League. 

* % * 

With the installation of mechanism for the censor- 
ing of ‘ talkies,’ the banning of certain English 
Sunday newspapers and weekly journals, the barring of 
books by Aldous Huxley, Bertrand Russell, and others, 
the new censorship in the Irish Free State may be said 
to be fairly launched. Its full force is directed against 
literature bearing in any way on the question of birth 
control, upon which subject the Minister for Justice is 
adamant. Yet the censorship policy is bound to create 
many difficulties. Not least is the difficulty of dis- 
crimination. Many papers which are not barred are 
quite as offensive as those which come under the ban. 
The advertiser’s announcement in big type, ‘* Now try 
the clean—’”’ was in execrable taste. Censorship is 
not likely to improve this. Special Irish editions are 
only possible for wealthy journals with wide circula- 
tions. A serious journal which gives a small part of its 
space to discussion of the forbidden subject may be a 
better influence than some which come through un- 
scathed. Free State policy is so advanced, economic- 
ally and educationally, that the censorship seems 
stamped as doubly reactionary. It has certainly en- 
couraged narrow-minded bigots to take arrogant objec- 
tion to films, and has delighted obscurantists whose 
greatest claim to distinction is that they dislike books. 
It is easily possible to overrate the significance of Free 
State censorship activities. But what must not be for- 
gotten is that while in England censorship is resorted 
to with reluctance as something which is regrettable, in 
Ireland the idea of censorship is largely approved. 
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SAVING THE COUNTRYSIDE 


F we were in the confidence of the Prime Minister 
i the Chancellor of the Exchequer, we should call 

their particular attention to the important point 
raised in this journal a few weeks ago by Professor 
G. M. Trevelyan. That point has already attracted con- 
siderable attention, but we doubt whether its full signifi- 
cance has as yet been realized. It was first stated by 
Professor Trevelyan in the form of a warning as to 
‘* the relation of a proposed scheme of Land Taxation 
(not yet defined) to the better destruction of Rural 
Amenities.”’ It has, however, a positive side, which 
must not be overlooked. Land Taxation is not only a 
menace; properly handled, it may be the means of 
preserving the character and the beauty of our country- 
side. 

Liberals who advocated land taxation before the 
war have now to adjust their minds to a changed situa- 
tion. It seemed reasonable then to regard the land- 
owner who would not sell part of his land as an 
obstructor of progress. Land was wanted for building 
and for farming, and the man who clung obstinately 
to ** undeveloped ”’ land was marked out as a fit sub- 
ject for penal taxation. The motor-car and the motor- 
bus have changed all that. Now, as Professor Trevelyan 
says, ** in innumerable cases, the great object is to 
encourage people not to sell for building.** And it has 
been found that the forced sale of even purely agricul- 
tural land to the former tenants too often results in the 
mortgaging of farms and the impoverishment of the 
land, owing to their lack of capital. It is clear that 
an annual tax on the selling value of all land would 
aggravate those evils which the Council for the Preser- 
vation of Rural England is teaching us to abhor. The 
jerrybuilders, land speculators, and ribbon developers 
find their work facilitated already by the pressure of 
Death Duties, it would be made easier still by an 
indiscriminate tax on land values. 

That is one side of the picture, and, if that were 
all, the Chancellor might reply that he was sorry about 
rural amenities but in these hard times he could not 
afford to forgo a promising source of revenue. For- 
tunately there is another side. A tax on actually 
realized increment in the value of land would not have 
the smallest tendency to precipitate ‘* development,”’ 
in the bad sense of the word; on the contrary, it would 
make the exploitation of the countryside less profitable, 
and would thus tend to discourage the speculator in 
bungalows. The first moral of Professor Trevelyan’s 
argument is, therefore, that the proposed Land Tax 
should take the form of an unearned increment duty. 

Our attempt to influence the Prime Minister and 
the Chancellor would not, however, end there. A task 
of constructive statesmanship at once emerges. The 
need for positive measures to preserve our national 
inheritance of rural beauty is claiming the attention of 
decent men of all Parties and of mone. Sir Hilton 
Young’s Rural Amenities Bill passed its second reading 
in the House of Commons without a division and was 
dropped. It is a reproach to the present Parliament 
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that, with all its talk of Councils of State, and its special 
difficulties in dealing with controversial measures, it 
cannot, apparently, find time to do those things which 
all good citizens urgently desire to have done. We 
should like to appeal to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to 
take up this question and to make it the subject of a 
major measure in the coming session. He has already 
shown his interest by appointing a Committee of Inquiry 
on National Parks. Let us have a national survey of 
this island, and make a national plan. Let us decide 
where we are prepared to build and where we mean to 
preserve for our enjoyment and recreation the unique 
beauty of the English and Scottish countryside. When 
such a plan has been drawn up, it will be easier to 
secure that where there is building it shall be orderly 
and harmonious, and that where there are roads they 
shall be fringed by trees and not by bungalows. The 
weapon of taxation can play an effective part in this. 
Where building is forbidden the landowner can be 
relieved, and, if his land has great building value, he 
can be compensated. The admirable plan drawn up 
by the Council for the Preservation of Rural England 
for the pooling of increment values can be given legisia- 
tive sanction. There is no loss in values through 
planning and grouping, merely a transference of value 
from one plot to another, and it should therefore be 
quite practicable to compensate one owner by taxing 
the realized increment of another. 

There is scope here for State Socialism of a kind 
which should be very congenial to the present Govern- 
ment without antagonizing anybody except the avowed 
enemies of civilization and beauty. It is a scheme of 
national development in perfect harmony with the ideas 
which Mr. Lloyd George has held consistently through- 
out his career. It should make an irresistible appeal te 
Mr. Baldwin, who said in one of his happiest speeches : 


‘In London I am but a bird of passage. I own no 
house, I am not a tenant: I just live in a house from 
which I can be ejected any moment without compensa- 
tion. From it I can see the Horseguards’ Parade, which 
reminds me of the General Strike ; the Foreign Office, 
which reminds me of trouble in China and Mr. Chen ; the 
India Office, which reminds me of Lord Birkenhead and 
the Swarajists ; the War Office and the Admiralty, which 
remind me of Estimates. And then I think of what I can 
see from my own garden in the most beauitiful view in 
all England. I see the hills known to all of you, begin- 
ning in the north-east, the Clent; and beyond, in 
Warwickshire, Edgehill, where the English squire 
passed with horse and hounds between the two armies ; 
Bredon, the beginning of the Cotswolds, like a cameo 
against the sky, and the wonderful straight blue line 
of the Malverns, little shapes of Ankerdine and Berrow 
Hill, and perhaps most beautiful and graceful, his two 
neighbours, Woodbury and Abberly; and Clee Hills, 
opening up another beautiful and romantic world and 
presenting a circle of beauty which I defy any part of 
England to match. There are our possessions. There 
is no need among ourselves to tell of them: they lie in 
our hearts, and I think possibly one of the reasons 
that we love them so much is that so little is known of 
them outside our own county.” 


Assuredly, the preservation of our heritage in this 
island is a task upon which we might all unite. 
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THE WORD OF ELIJAH 


OME time ago we pointed out that the tragedy of 

Naboth’s Vineyard was being re-enacted in Kenya, the 

parts of Ahab and Jezebel being played by the white 
settlers, of Naboth by the natives, and of the vineyard by 
the land of Kenya. Since then the settlers, by their demand 
for an unofficial majority in the Kenya Legislative Council 
and by their support of various ingenious schemes for 
** closer union ”’ of our East African Possessions, have made 
a determined effort to obtain control over the Government 
of Kenya. Such control would, of course, carry with it 
control of Naboth’s vineyard—and of something more, for 
our modern Ahabs do not stone Naboth, they first 
take his vineyard and then make him work in it for wages. 
This charming scheme, so characteristic of modernity, has 
subsequently had a troubled and involved history. First, 
the Hilton Young Commission was appointed to report upon 
the proposals for closer union, and reported on the whole 
very unfavourably for the settlers. Then Sir Samuel Wilson 
was sent to report upon the report of the Commission, and 
reported on the whole very favourably for the settlers. 
Meanwhile, the Labour Government had succeeded the Con- 
servative, and it fell to them to make a decision. After 
a long interval, the word of Elijah, in the person of Lord 
Passfield, has at last been spoken in two White Papers, 
Memorandum on Native Policy in East Africa (Cmd. 3578), 
and Statement of the Conclusions of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom as regards Closer Union in 
East Africa (Cmd. 3574). 

The word of Elijah rings much truer in these two im- 
portant documents than rumour at one time led us to 
expect, and when the settlers say to Lord Passfield, as they 
almost certainly will, ‘‘ Hast thou found me, O mine 
enemy? *? Lord Passfield can confidently reply ‘“‘ I have 
found thee.”? Both documents are of great importance, not 
only because of their immediate effect upon the local and 
temporal problem in Kenya, but because they carry a step 
forward the formulation of a clear, general policy to be 
pursued by the Central Government of the Empire in deal- 
ing with African territory and its inhabitants. In the 
Memorandum Lord Passfield gives the principles which the 
East African Governments are to follow with regard to 
land, labour, taxation, and education of the natives; in the 
Statement he puts forward the Government’s ‘proposals for 
amending or improving the constitutional machinery. It is 
significant that in both cases he begins by quoting at length 
the declaration of policy made by the Duke of Devonshire, 
when Secretary of State, in the White Paper of July, 1923. 
The pronouncement may be rightly considered to be in 
effect a Declaration of Native Rights, for it says :— 

‘‘Primarily, Kenya is an African territory, and His 

Majesty’s Government think it necessary definitely to 

record their considered opinion that the interests of the 

African natives must be paramount, and that if, and 

when, those interests and the interests of the immigrant 

races should conflict, the former should prevail. . . . In 
the administration of Kenya His Majesty’s Government 
regard themselves as exercising a trust on behalf of the 

African population, and they are unable to delegate or 

share this trust, the object of which may be defined as 

the protection and advancement of the native races.” 

The history of Kenya since 1923 has been the history 
of a persistent and determined attempt on the part of the 
settlers, or Lord Delamere’s section of the settlers, to get 
this declaration revoked, in fact if not in word. Their 
actions and demands show that they are absolutely opposed 
to it, that they consider that the interests of the immigrant 
races should be paramount, and that the government of 
Kenya and the control of its native inhabitants should be 
handed over to the few thousand white settlers. The 
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central point in their agitation has, therefore, been their 
demand for control of the Legislature, for, as the Duke of 
Devonshire made clear in 1923, if once the Government 
abdicated control in the Legislative Council to the handful 
of white settlers, it would be impossible to pretend that the 
Government could exercise its trust on behalf of the 
natives or that the interests of the settlers would not pre- 
vail over those of the natives. 

Lord Passfield, by his proposals in the Statement for 
constitutional amendment, shows that he is fully aware of 
the importance of this point, and that he has not been 
led away by the specious arguments of those who advocated 
the abandonment of the official majority in the Kenya Legis- 
lature. The Government propose to leave the constitution 
of the Kenya Legislative Council substantially unchanged, 
and to retain the official majority. It could not possibly 
do anything else if it is to retain the ultimate power of 
exercising its trust on behalf of the Africans. Equally signifi- 
cant for those conversant with the recent history of Kenya 
are the words ‘‘ they (i.e., all the Councillors) will, in 
particular, be entitled to a proportionate share in the mem- 
bership of any Committees that may be set up.” As the 
Hilton Young Commission pointed out, a practice has grown 
up in Kenya of referring all questions of importance to 
select committees of the Council, on which the official 
majority is not retained, and thus ‘‘ the control of the 
Secretary of State is in practice subject to limitations which 
make its exercise difficult.’’ If the Government is to exer- 
cise its trust on behalf of the natives, it is obvious that this 
practice must cease. Another proposal in the right direc- 
tion is that there should be two (instead of one) members 
nominated by the Governor ‘‘ to be particularly charged 
with defending the interests and opinions of the Africans 
and other unrepresented persons.”” 

The vexed question of the Franchise in Kenya is to be 
the subject of further inquiry, but we welcome the state- 
ment that the establishment of a common roll is the object 
ultimately to be aimed at. As regards the question of closer 
union, the Government adopt in part the proposals of the 
Hilton Young Commission. They propose to establish for 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika a High Commissioner 
assisted by a (virtually) Legislative Council. The High 
Commissioner will act in two capacities (1) as Chief Adviser 
on native policy to the Secretary of State, (2) as head of 
certain ‘* transferred ”’ services in the three territories, ¢.g., 
communications, defence, and central research. In his first 
capacity he will have power to supervise and inquire into 
the carrying out of the Government’s native policy in the 
territories, to direct the Governors to initiate legislation, 
and to suspend legislation which in his opinion is contrary 
to the declared policy. In his second capacity he has full 
powers to administer and legislate. His Council will con- 
sist of officials and nominated unofficials, with an official 
majority. 

These proposals are, on the whole, sound and sensible. 
It is arguable that the moment has not really come at which 
any federal scheme for East Africa or any ‘* closer union ”’ 
is desirable. But granted that something in that direction 
is wanted, the modest proposals of Lord Passfield are prob- 
ably as good as any; at any rate, it is essential that it 
should be established from the first that the High Commis- 
sioner’s first duty is to protect native interests. One point 
in this connection must not be overlooked. Tanganyika is 
a mandated territory and not a British possession, and it 
is imperative that nothing should be done which is con- 
trary to the terms of the mandate or would imply that we 
claim to exercise full sovereignty over Tanganyika. In any 
event, it is certain that this question will be raised before 
the Mandates Commission, and it is desirable that the 
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Empire should not for a second time appear in the 
ambiguous position which it occupied in the question of 
South West Africa. 

The Government’s constitutional proposals are to be 
referred to a Select Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. In that Committee, one may be sure, there will be a 
renewed attempt by the settlers’ supporters to get the 
power out of the hands of His Majesty’s Government into 
those of the settlers. We cannot believe, however, that, 
after the issue of these White Papers, such an attempt will 
be successful. 

The question of the government of Kenya is so vital 
that we have concentrated attention upon it rather than 
on the general principles of native policy enunciated in the 
Memorandum. Not that those principles are not of the 
highest importance. They are, and they are also, on the 
whole, admirably stated in this document. But the crucial 
fact remains that the Government cannot carry out those 
or any other principles unless it retains in its own hands the 
power to govern in East Africa. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


R. ADDISON was heartily welcomed on all sides 
Drie making his bow as Minister of Agriculture with 

the Land Drainage (No. 2) Bill. A dull title, as he 
said, but an important subject. It seems that the drainage 
law of this country is mainly founded upon an Act of 
Henry VI. (1427), brought up to date by the Statute of 
Sewers of Henry VIII. (1531). Captain Bourne of Oxford, 
evidently counting these enactments among the last 
enchantments of the Middle Ages, moved that the impious 
hand of the Reformer should be stayed indefinitely; and 
Mr. MacLaren naturally thought it more important to 
purge the land of landlords than to drain it of water. But 
the Minister received powerful support from Sir George 
Courthope (one of the Royal Commission of 1927) and 
Mr. Llewellyn Jones; best of all, Mr. Guinness was good 
for him, and he got his Second Reading easily without a 
division. He was equally fortunate with his Financial 
Resolution on Friday. The Member for Tiverton wanted 
to fix a minimum for the grant, and his neighbour of 
Torquay clamoured for a maximum; so, between the two 
of them, Dr. Addison could feel happy in leaving it at large. 

” * * 


The Public Works Loans Bill was not in itself con- 
troversial, and the discussion was only remarkable for the 
demand put forward by Mr. Wise and other Socialists that 
the retiring Commissioners should not be reappointed on 
the ground that a Labour Government was now in office. Is 
this the first approach to the ‘* Spoils System ”’ of the 
U.S.A.? Mr. Simmons objected to one Commissioner on 
the ground that he had been rude to the miners. This 
Member habitually tells his opponents in the House to 
** put a sock in it,’’ so, of course, he is almost as good an 
authority on polite language as Mr. Baldwin, whose choice 
remarks upon political odours are still causing a certain 
amount of repercussion. 

7 - 7 


The Leader of the Opposition had nevertheless a very 
good general reception from the House on rising for the 
first time after his mortal challenge to the Press Lords. 
This does not mean that the House, or even his own party, 
regard the Referendum shuffle as either tenable or dignified. 
But there is a sort of trade-union feeling among Members 
of Parliament which inclines them to back one of their own 
number against outside interference. Also in Mr. Baldwin’s 
case there was a reaction like that of Lady Macbeth when 
she said, ‘‘ Who would have thought the old man to have 
had so much blood in him? ”? Erimus cannot help feeling 
a little sore at being classed among ‘“‘ candidates that 
smell,’? but is consoled by the fact that apparently there 
are others of even more potent perfume. 
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Further consideration of the Finance Bill brought the 
Committee to a particularly sticky patch of clauses dealing 
with tax evasion. But, before we could plunge into this 
bog (which has to be crossed some time), Sir Dennis Herbert 
hung us up for two hours on a point of order—a most 
solemn and subtle point of order, supported by many 
‘* wise saws and modern instances.” After which the 
Chancellor, manfully suppressing his irritation at the delay, 
rose to explain his clauses. His declared intention was 
to pour oil on the troubled waters, and, for an amateur in 
that line, he did it very well. But he received so many 
requests to explain his explanation that finally the oil 
flared up and the peacemaker, reverting to his earlier 
manner, threatened Guillotine resolutions. 

* * * 


There was ample excuse for losing patience, but Mr. 
Snowden should remember that a Guillotine resolution is a 
matter in which all members of the House, and especially 
Liberal members who are not under his command, have 
to be consulted. Such a resolution on a Budget should only 
be sanctioned on clear evidence of a conspiracy of obstruc- 
tion. The evidence may be there, but these things are 
more easily obtained if they are not too easily taken for 
granted. 

* * * 

The Liberal Party were abundantly justified in taking 
the Dominions and Colonial Votes for their Supply Day. 
It was a first-class debate. Sir Herbert Samuel and Mr. 
Amery were in excellent form, and it was pleasant to hear 
Jimmy Thomas replying on a subject which he understands 
and enjoys. Sir Archibald Sinclair and Mr. Boothby also 
made important contributions. 

” * * 


Yet, I suppose, those who listened will forget all these 
admirable speeches before we forget one word of Isaac Foot 
on Malta. The present writer did not altogether agree with 
the speech, and thought indeed that Mr. Amery’s approach 
to the subject was more helpful both to Britain and to 
Malta. But genius plays havoc with judgment. While 
Isaac spoke we were shamefaced,— 

‘* Light half-believers in our casual creeds,”’ 
summoned by his glowing oratory from 


‘‘ This strange disease of modern life 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims,” 


to an earlier world of red-hot conviction. One was almost 
tempted to ask, ‘* Is toleration worth while? ’”? It would 
seem almost good to be persecuted, or even to persecute, in 
order to live under that spell. 

* * * 


One thing is certain—it is the religious issues that 
bring the House to its highest point of fervour in debate, 
and probably to its lowest level of efficiency in legislation. 
That is why the Education Bill has been dropped. 


* * * 


The Housing debate was a long demonstration of dis- 
content. First there was the discontent of the lady members 
who could not or would not understand that they must 
not discuss legislation on a Supply Vote. These man-made 
rules are nothing to Miss Lee, Miss Rathbone, and Lady 
Astor, and each after her fashion decided to ignore them. 
Miss Lee so deftly that she got away with it; Miss Rathbone 
in a breathless spate of words; and Lady Astor jumping out 
of her ground like Don Bradman against the slow bowling. 

* * * 


The Parliamentary Secretary had two grievances : first 
that Lord Eustace Percy ungallantly refused to give her 
the last word, and second that the debate had been fixed 
for a day when Mr. Greenwood had to go to Leeds to 
receive an honorary degree (32 Fahrenheit, I believe). Miss 
Lawrence should remember that the Leader’s absence is 
always the Junior’s opportunity. And lastly there was the 
grievance of the poor people who can’t get houses at a 
reasonable rent—eloquently expressed by Mr. E. D. Simon 
and others; but nothing will persuade Susan that there are 
any spots on her Department. 
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The Channel Tunnel debate could not be taken very 
seriously after the Prime Minister had expressed his inten- 
tion of only accepting the result if it went one way. But it 
resolved itself into a very sporting non-party match—Front 
Benches v. The Rest—in which the junior side (especially 
Mr. Noel Baker, Sir Basil Peto, and Mr. Mander) showed 
superior style, and the Old Stagers barely crawled home 
by 7 runs. 

ERIMUS. 


THE REMAKING OF IRELAND 


HE land of St. Patrick usually presents an enigmatic 

face to the world; sometimes the sorrowful face of 

an old woman crouching by a dying fire, at others 
a smiling girl with the walk of a queen. The stranger has 
always found Irish politics and problems baffling. If he 
were sentimental he got all thrilled up over bogs and 
mists and Irish colleens and the Abbey Theatre. If he 
were practical he grew indignant over the desolate country- 
side and the gaping wound of emigration. 

To understand the economic problems of the Irish 
Free State the predominantly agricultural character of the 
country must be remembered. This accounts for the 
general standard of living being lower than in Great Britain. 
Much of the land is given over to cattle breeding. Towns 
are comparatively small and few. The population (under 
3,000,000) is composed chiefly of small farmers. Exports of 
cattle and dairy produce make up most of the outside 
trade. Census returns of a few years ago showed that the 
human population was decreasing and the cattle population 
increasing. It is estimated that the Free State contains 
about ten thousand factories and workshops, many of them 
very small. Industry up to the present may be accurately 
described as a side-line. 

The remaking of Ireland is now proceeding—tech- 
nically, culturally, educationally. During the troubled 
years the dairy industry was completely disorganized. This 
was followed by a disastrous trade war. Proprietary 
creameries fought against co-operative creameries, which 
also competed against each other. Butter was consigned in 
small lots by different routes, and no proper arrangements 
for transit in bulk could be made. Carrying companies 
could not provide cold storage and other special facilities 
needed. The Irish Agricultural Organization Society, with 
the backing of the Free State Government, devised a scheme 
for buying out the whole of the proprietary interests and 
co-ordinating the dairy industry under co-operative con- 
trol. Out of the 580 creameries in the Free State, 180— 
the proprietary concerns—were completely bought out with 
the aid of credits furnished by the Government. Redun- 
dant creameries were eliminated, and to prevent the 
industry slipping back into the old haphazard position it 
was enacted that no creamery can be set up without a 
licence. Production, credit, marketing—all have been 
thoroughly reorganized. The whole undertaking is an 
example of rationalization on a national scale with Govern- 
ment aid. This principle of efficiency has been applied all 
round. Instead of eggs being exported in a mixed condi- 
tion they are now graded, stamped, and well packed. The 
quality of cattle and sheep has been improved by rigorous 
inspection and control. By working on these lines the 
Free State has been able to counter in some measure the 
severe slump in agricultural prices. And methods which 
have been tried out in agriculture have also been found 
useful in building new industry. 

At the centre of all the plans for economic reconstruc- 
tion is the Shannon electricity scheme. Decided on in 1924, 
begun in 1925, it has been carried to success at a cost of 
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five and a half millions. During its construction from four 
to five thousand men were employed, and the earthworks 
looked like gigantic trenches in some mythical warfare of 
the gods. In reality it was part of the great battle for 
human progress in Ireland. The towns have now been 
linked up by means of the red-painted electric standards 
which straddle over the land. Ireland has suffered for 
generations through her lack of cheap mechanical power. 
Now she is able to use the power of the Shannon. Three 
turbines, each generating 30,000 h.p., are installed, 
and space has been left for three others. It has been 
planned so that, as the consumption of electricity increases, 
two further stages of development are possible. Great as 
are the material advantages of the ‘‘ Shannon Scheme ”— 
as it is affectionately called throughout Ireland—the psycho- 
logical benefit of the scheme is incalculable. ‘‘ Now how 
could anything like that ever succeed in this country? ” 
commented the man in the street when it began. Stag- 
nation was part of the price Ireland paid for arrested 
national development. It induced a general hopelessness. 
With the success of the Shannon enterprise a new mood of 
confidence has taken the place of the earlier pessimism. 
An era of electricity has superseded the Celtic twilight. 
The Shannon scheme gives concrete as well as symbolic 
expression to the new driving force which is revivifying 
Irish activities. Just now the powers of the Drumm bat- 
tery, a recent Irish invention which the State has backed 
to the extent of £5,000, are being tested. If the hopes 
entertained of it prove justified it may be possible imme- 
diately to electrify the Free State railways and to proceed 
at once to the final development of the Shannon works. 

Free State tariff policy is primarily directed towards 
the building up and safeguarding of Irish industry. Caution 
is the watchword here. Before the Tariff Commission any 
group of manufacturers has the right to state its case for 
a tariff. But whole-hogger Protectionists are not encour- 
aged. If a tariff does not show results it is not maintained ; 
the textile tariff was quickly modified to allow. of cheaper 
stuffs coming in, which Irish manufacturers could not pro- 
duce. Certain outside firms, manufacturing tobacco, 
sweets, boots, &c., have recently started Irish factories. The 
Carlow Beet Sugar factory was established by a Belgian 
syndicate, with the assistance of a State subsidy, and, 
besides producing about a sixth of the Free State sugar 
supply, this provides a home market for farmers who culti- 
vate beet. Ford’s tractor works at Cork, employing seven 
thousand men and paying £380,000 a week in wages, are 
building up a big export trade, and, incidentally, using 
cheap power from the Shannon. This is the outstanding 
example of Free State industrial development. It is one 
of the Big Three in Southern Ireland, the others being 
Guinness and Jacob, who supply stout and biscuits. The 
Free State is not a country of large-scale production. It 
will doubtless continue to rely chiefly upon its agriculture 
and dairy produce and to require cheap manufactured goods 
for its population. Here is an important channel for 
reciprocal trade with Britain, for each country has its 
market lying at its door. 

Besides agriculture and industry, education has secured 
the attention of the new State. Compulsory elementary 
education up to fourteen was early enacted, with the imme- 
diate result that hundreds of new schools had to be opened 
—850 in 1928 alone, in which year £6,000,000 was voted 
for primary education. Developing industry has brought 
technical education to the front, and a comprehensive Bill 
for compulsory technical education is now being con- 
sidered. This will apply to young persons up to eighteen. 

Railways have been amalgamated, transport co- 
ordinated, harbours improved, possibilities of air-services 
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examined. More people are now in insurable occupations 
than at any other time in the recent history of the country, 
and the high emigration figure shows a marked decline. The 
vigour which has been put into this national thrust has 
reflected itself in the national finances. The National 
Loan, which has been raised at 4} per cent. entirely within 
the country, indicates the confidence felt in Ireland’s 


position to-day. 
R. M. Fox. 


THE SIMON REPORT 


IIl.—THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


HATEVER else may be said of the Simon Report, 

the Commissioners have rendered India a valuable 

service by focusing public attention on the unsuit- 
ability of what is usually called British India as a unit for 
self-government. Even if Burma is separated from India, 
as recommended in the Report, the nine Provinces remain 
as huge shapeless blocks of land occupying little over half 
of a sub-continent the backbone of which is made up of the 
Indian States. There has been a certain lack of reality 
about many recent political discussions both in Great 
Britain and in India, the term ‘* Dominion Status for 
India *? being used, when what was meant was ‘* Dominion 
Status for British India.” 

The Commissioners obviously think that it is possible to 
proceed with the work of organizing provincial autonomy, 
though they would leave a large reserve of power with 
the Governor, but they are not prepared to take any similar 
risks with the Central Government, and they content them- 
selves with sketching out what they believe to be the only 
ultimate form of government which is possible in India—a 
federation which should include both the Provinces of 
British India and also the Indian States, and which would 
allow ‘* the utmost diversity in the constituent elements.” 
Such a Government, they believe, could function indepen- 
dently of foreign control, but until it can come into being 
they propose that there should be “‘ no retrogression at the 
centre,’? but also no substantial alteration in the present 
system. There would seem then to be three main obstacles 
to be overcome before there can be any real change in the 
status of India as a whole. The Provincial Governments 
must function satisfactorily. The Indian States must agree 
to come into a Federal organization. The problem of 
defence and the Indianization of the Army must be solved. 

Until these difficulties have been overcome the Commis- 
sioners do not propose that there should be any real change 
in the Central Government. They suggest one alteration, 
but it is of form rather than of substance. It is proposed 
to set up the cadre of a new Federal Assembly by abolishing 
the present Legislature, which is elected directly by an 
absurd electorate, and substituting a Chamber composed 
of representatives from the Provincial Legislatures. In 
this new Assembly there would be, as it were, imaginary 
chairs waiting for the representatives of the Indian States, 
if and when they came. The proposal may be welcomed 
on practical grounds, for it is clear that with a population 
of some two hundred million there can be no sound method 
of direct election to a central body, and with the system 
of communal electorates the situation becomes farcical. It 
is also probable that the members of this new Assembly, 
all of whom would have served their apprenticeship in 
Provincial Legislatures, would be less doctrinaire and more 
in touch with the electorate than their predecessors. 

The Commissioners definitely reject any idea of intro- 
ducing into the Central Government the system of dyarchy 
which they hold to have failed in the Provinces, The 
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Viceroy is to remain ‘* the actual and active head of the 
Government,’’ and his powers are to be increased rather 
then diminished. He is to choose his own Executive Council, 
a duty which is now undertaken, at least in theory, by the 
Secretary of State, and there are cases in which the Com- 
missioners think that ‘‘ responsibility should be placed on 
his shoulders which is at present constitutionally discharged 
by the Governor-General in Council.’? The central auto- 
cracy is to remain so far as concerns British India, and the 
Report suggests that the Viceroy’s direct personal respon- 
sibility should rule in all questions of future relations with 
the Indian States. The powers of the Central Legislature 
would remain as at present, its transformation into a 
Federal Assembly being only marked by the addition of a 
few duties in the sphere of finance. Constitutionally its 
sphere would be as limited as ever, and its status unchanged. 
It would always be liable to be over-ridden by the Viceroy, 
and it would have no voice in the selection of the Executive 
Council. 

It is not difficult to understand why these proposals 
should have caused so much disappointment in India. 
During the period when the Commission was sitting, the 
status of the Central Government was the subject of con- 
tinual political controversy, and there have been definite 
statements, both by the Viceroy and by the Prime Minister, 
which certainly foretold an early alteration in the powers of 
the Viceroy and of the Central Legislature. The Commis- 
sioners now set before the Indian politicians the ideal of an 
India united under an independent Federal Government 
which would contro] the whole sub-continent except the 
small dependencies which are owned by Portugal and 
France. To the Nationalists, a term which now comprises 
an overwhelming proportion of the literate and a consider- 
able proportion of the illiterate population, it must seem a 
little like those fairy stories in which the hand of the 
Princess Independence can only be won if certain feats 
are performed, and they can complain that the English are 
not only to remain the judges as to whether the feats have 
been satisfactorily accomplished, but will also control the 
manner in which they are to be tackled. The first task is, 
perhaps, the simplest. Indian politicians are to manage 
their provincial Governments efficiently, without provoking 
disorder or bullying minorities. Unfortunately, the sole 
judges as to whether the work is being done properly will 
be the Governor and the Viceroy, and the former, as sug- 
gested in our previous article, is a very important factor 
in the Government. He will be able to interfere between 
politicians by making his own appointments to the Ministry, 
and by overriding the elected Legislature whenever he 
considers that certain dangers are imminent. To the 
Nationalist, who is frankly suspicious of British sincerity, 
this test will hardly seem to be fair, but the others are 
even more ambiguous. 

The second task is to persuade the Princes to come 
into a Federation. The Commissioners are probably right 
in holding that British India cannot exist as an independent 
democratic unit when the States still sprawl across half the 
sub-continent. They are, however, silent as to the methods 
by which the Princes are to be tempted into the Federation. 
Some sort of bargain must be made, but the Commissioners 
do not say whether the bargain is to be made separately 
with each State, of which there are several hundred, or 
whether, if the majority agree, some compulsion can be 
applied to the minority. They are also silent as to the way 
in which the Indian politicians will be allowed to assist. 
There are two obvious methods open to them. They may 
** organize public opinion *’ in the States, in other words, 
they may conduct an agitation against the Princes in their 
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own territories. Clearly, the Viceroy would have to decide 
how far this weapon was legitimate, for the Princes would 
certainly appeal to him for help against the agitators. What 
will be the attitude of future Viceroys towards a ‘‘ federa- 
tion movement ”’ in one of the larger States, if the object 
of the agitation were to force the Prince to accept a demo- 
cratic form of government pledged to join the Federal 
Assembly? The other method open to the British Indian 
members of the Federal Assembly would be to advocate a 
policy for the Central Government which would have the 
effect of putting financial pressure on the States. High 
tariffs would undoubtedly injure most of the States, nearly 
all of which are predominantly agricultural, and there sre 
several other ways in which the geographical position of 
British India enables it to squeeze the States. The Viceroy 
may find himself forced to resist the demands of the over- 
whelming majority of the Federal Assembly, representing 
the elected Provincial Legislatures, and in this matter, as 
in that of agitation in the States, he may be open to the 
accusation that he is preventing the attainment of the single 
Federal State which the Commissioners advocate. 

The third problem to be solved, before the Indian poli- 
tician can hope for the hand of the Princess, is that of 
defence. Here the Commissioners are more helpful, for they 
do make some definite suggestions as to the way in which 
this matter can be expedited. Their first proposal is that 
the protection of India from attack should be made an 
Imperial responsibility, in which case ‘‘ the existing Army 
in India would no longer be under the control of the 
Government of India, but would be under an Imperial 
authority which would naturally be the Viceroy acting in 
concert with the Commander-in-Chief.’’ The obligations of 
the Indian Government would be confined to a fixed annual 
contribution, which the Report suggests would be non- 
votable. Few Indian politicians would object to this pro- 
posal, as its financia] results would be in harmony with 
certain demands frequently made by Nationalists. The 
use of this Army for what is euphemistically described as 
** internal defence ’’ raises more difficult questions, but the 
Commissioners are very definite about the impossibility of 
‘* placing British troops under the uncontrolled orders of 
elected Ministers.”” They suggest that Governors should 
be able to call upon the Viceroy for military assistance in 
keeping order, another delegation of personal responsibility 
to the Provincial Governors which is open to some objection. 
The system would leave ultimate control securely in the 
hands of British officials. The Indian politician must wait 
until an entirely Indian Army has been organized, but the 
Commissioners are silent as to the methods by which this 
process is to be expedited, and merely state that the obliga- 
tion to Indianize the Army “should continue to be 
honoured in the letter and the spirit.” 

It is probable that political discussions in India about 
the Report will turn almost entirely upon the Commis- 
sioners’ proposals with regard to the Central Government. 
This is unfortunate, because the sections dealing with the 
Provincial Governments are bolder and of more immediate 
interest. In our judgment, the Commissioners have been 
right in attempting to build up self-government in the 
Provinces before embarking upon violent changes at the 
centre, but their Report will not receive justice unless it is 
considered as a whole. Ultimately, it envisages an indepen- 
dent India united by a Federal Government, and it is this 
ideal which should be kept steadily before those Indians 
whose presence is essential to the success of the Round- 
Table Conference. 
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WHEN ROGUES FALL OUT 


How heroical a rage 
Fires the zealots who engage 
(Each man battling for the right) 
In the Referendum fight ! 
Beaverbrook and Rothermere, 
Each a noble-man (or peer) 
Sworn to rescue our democracy 
From a Premier’s autocracy, 
Stand right manfully at bay. 
White with honest indignation 
At the hint of press-dictation, 
Baldwin leaps into the fray. ... 
I’ve been trying to make out 
What the row is all about. 


By the peers, I understand, 

Referendums have been banned— 

People might not fall, they said, 

Knowingly, for taxing bread. 

‘* Better take it to the polls, 

Mixed with battle-cries in shoals; 

Then, while all men are debating 

Russia, India, housing, rating, 
An electorate perplexed 

May provide us, hardly noting 

What it is for which they’re voting, 
With a plausible pretext 

To pretend their votes were cast 

For a tax on food at last.” 


** Fools,’? cries Baldwin, *‘ Count the cost! 
Fifty seats might well be lost! 
Keep the food-tax from the sun 
Till the next election’s won; 
When in power, negotiate 
Treaties with each Sister State; 
Get each pact’s dependence utter 
On a tax on bread-and-butter 
Firmly down in white and black. 
Then submit it to the nation, 
Coupled with a demonstration 
*Tis too late for turning back.”?... 
Isn’t there some phrase about 
What befalls when rogues fall out ? 
MACFLECKNOE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LAND TAXATION AND RURAL 
AMENITIES 


Sir,—Professor Trevelyan is unconvinced, but in his 
turn he is unconvincing. 

Until the State undertakes a rural planning survey, he 
submits, ‘‘ it would be monstrous to put taxes on all land 
with a view to forcing owners of roadside fields . . . to sell 
to the builders.’’ 

The Professor appears to think—for he uses the same 
phrase twice—that the purpose of a tax on unimproved land 
values is to force owners to sell. Such will be an effect, but 
it is not the whole purpose. If the Professor will consider 
the entire purpose, he will then see the minor and remediable 
disadvantage (which so troubles his mind) in its true 
perspective. 

Why should it be ‘‘ monstrous ’” to set a great reform 
in operation (deriving the national revenue from a com- 
munal source of wealth in lieu of making each one of us 
a bondsman to the State for three months in the year or 
more) until a rural planning scheme is in force? Let it be 
accompanied by such a survey, if you will, and there is 
no reason why it should not be. But what would the Pro- 
fessor’s distinguished brother say to the argument that his 
education policy is ‘‘ monstrous” until assurance is given 
that his school buildings will satisfy esthetic standards? 
Is it ‘‘monstrous’’ to encourage development anywhere 
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and anyhow, with the consequent extension of building, tiil 
that planning survey is done? It is ‘‘ monstrous’’ to 
suggest it. 

It is quite illogical to distinguish between the town and 
the country in this connection. Ugly buildings are offensive 
anywhere. When the new tax is doing its beneficent work 
I hope the Professor's voice will be heard—or, better still, 
will not need to be heard—in the cause of the artistic regu- 
lation of building both in and out of town.—Yours, &c., 

B. A. LEVINSON. 

199, Piccadilly, W.1. 

July ist, 1930. 


CONSETT IRON COMPANY 


Sir,—In the Financial Notes of your issue of the 28th 
instant you make certain statements regarding the Consett 
Iron Company, to which, as Chairman of that Company and 
on its behalf, I take exception. 

After quoting from the Times report of our annual meet- 
ing you proceed to state, inter alia, as follows:— 


(1) ‘Consett Iron, for example, cannot hope to make a 
profit unless its expensive new plants are being operated to 
full capacity.” 

2) ‘A slump comes in shipping... and immediately 
the Consett Steel Plant, depending on the Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Indusry, is not fuJiy employed and cannot 
profitably be operated.”’ 

These paragraphs have evidently been written under the 
erroneous belief that the Company's profit not only depends 
exclusively on the profits of iron and steel manufacture, but 
also that such departments of its business failed to make a 
profit. The faci; are that for the year ending March 3ist 
last the Company made a profit of nearly half a million 
pounds, as is clearly set forth in the Times report from 
which you quote, notwithstanding the fact that its new 
steel-making and rolling plants have never yet operated 
together to full capacity. 

(3) Finally, you warn investors “to fight shy of big com- 
bines in times of trade depression,”’ clearly implying that 
the Consett Iron Company is one of the big combines 
referred to. 


Actually the Consett Iron Company, whilst self-contained 
from ore, through coal and coke, pig-iron, &c., to the 
finished steel plates and sections, is not, directly or in- 
directly, part of any combine. 

I trust your sense of fairness to give due publicity in 
your next issue to this correction of the erroneous impres- 
sion which the statements contained in your issue of June 
28th would create if left uncorrected.—Yours, &c., 


CLARENCE D. SMITH, 
Chairman, Consett Iron Co., Ltd. 
Consett Iron Works, 
Consett, Co. Durham. 
June 30th, 1930. 


BANK CHARGES 


Sir,—The result of your questionnaire does not seem 
to have assembled the information quite completely, and in 
fact one or two points of major importance seem so far to 
have been quite overlooked. 

Has it not occurred to you that out of a bank’s total 
deposits only about 50 per cent. can safely be employed in 
making advances to customers. To fulfil the réle of banker, 
financial institutions in this country must keep a consider- 
able portion of their assets employed in liquid form. This 
includes cash in hand which earns no interest, and short 
money, bills of exchange, and investments. Under present 
conditions the average earned on the whole of these funds 
is probably below 14 per cent. Taking this into account 
therefore it may be broadly stated that income on a bank’s 
assets is reduced to 3} per cent., and when allowance is 
made for the expense of fixed deposits the banker’s profit 
margin is very considerably narrowed. 

Apart from motives of philanthropy, why should banks 
be expected to charge 4 per cent. on customers’ advances 
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when the employment of their funds in Government security 
would at the present time bring in a yield in excess of 43 per 
cent.? From this yield, moreover, it is not necessary to 
deduct a proportion, as in the case of customers’ advances, 
by way of insurance against bad debts.—Yours, &c., 


LOMBARD. 


Sir,—I am not surprised that the results of the question- 
naire published in your issue of May 31st do not lend them- 
selves to tabulation. To anyone who has any knowledge of 
banking from a practical standpoint, it was obviously 
impossible to draw any conclusions of value from the replies 
which your questions would evoke, as the various considera- 
tions which would guide a banker in making his terms are 
to a great extent ignored. 

I cannot understand how you can possibly make out 
that the rate allowed on deposits in the provinces is now 
1 per cent., and if this is any indication of the extent to 
which your information can be relied upon it is of no value 
from a statistical standpoint. 

There is no such disparity as you make out between 
rates allowed and rates charged. It is beyond me how you 
can Say that it is evident from your summary of replies 
received that the rate charged is five times the rate allowed. 
The variety of arrangements between bankers and clients is 
not the oustanding feature of the present situation, but is 
one of the fundamental differences ketween business and 
journalism. 

I do not now keep the back numbers of THE NATION, 
but if I remember rightly you raised the question of the 
Bank of England charges in connection with the administra- 
tion of the Debt some years ago. I should have thought 
that the repiy was such that it would deter you from draw- 
ing conclusions in regard to business matters without full 
and sufficient information. When I see your questionnaire, 
I do not wonder that someone went ‘ elsewhere in search 
of Economic Truth.’’—Yours, &c., 

R. R. HERBERT. 

10, Carneddwen Road, Bethesda. 

June 27th, 1930. 


[Of our two correspondents, whom we are glad to see 
chivalrously stepping forward to defend the banks, the one 
claims that the banks are not acting, and the other that they 
are justified in acting, as we suggest. As to whether the 
banks can make satisfactory profits when money is cheap, 
we have not expressed any opinion; but a glance at the 
bank premises which line both sides of the chief street of 
any town goes to confirm what ‘‘ Lombard’ suggests. On 
the question of the rates allowed on deposits we do not 
think that our only precise statement of fact can be ques- 
tioned—the advertised rate in London and for those cus- 
tomers who are on the basis of a rate varying with Bank 
rate is now 1 per cent., whilst there has been no change 
from 23 per cent. as the rate in the provinces for customers 
entitled to a fixed rate. But the doubt remains what pro- 
portion of depositors is on the 1 per cent. rate and what 
proportion on the 2} per cent. rate.—Ep., NATION.] 


OUR; £10 PREMIUM TABLE 


Srr,—I notice that you have included the name of the 
Legal and General in the list of Offices which appears on 
page 270 of the Insurance Supplement dated May 24th last. 

As you are probably aware, the Legal and General does 
not issue With-Profit Policies, and the figures you have 
quoted concerning this Office should not, therefore, be in- 
cluded in a With-Profit Table. The second paragraph of 
the heading does not apply to the quotations of this Office 
in view of the fact that each Policy issued is guaranteed 
in every detail, including, of course, the Sum Assured.— 
Yours, &c., 

W. A. WorKMAN, General Manager. 

Legal and General Assurance Society, Ltd., 


10, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
June 24th, 1930. 
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LIBERALS AND THE NEXT 
GENERAL ELECTION 


S1r,—The interesting and suggestive article in your issue 
of June 2ist last, prompts me to ask whether you, sir, 
or some other authoritative contributor, would be willing 
to set out very briefly, and, as must needs be the case, in 
opposition, the main or governing principles of the three 
principal political parties. 


I am one of those who hold that politicians 
have as high a regard for intellectual integrity as 


have persons in other spheres of activity, and that under- 
neath the confusions and seeming contradictions, incidental 
to a free and healthy public life, there are fundamental 
differences, honestly acknowledged, which rightly divide 
parties. The Liberal, for instance, to whom Liberalism is 
the very breath of his political life, sincerely believes that 
Liberty is the keystone of the edifice, that it is the Alpha 
and Omega of his political faith. Not so the Socialist, who 
looks to the State (a soulless entity) as the saviour alike of 
the individual and of society ; nor the Conservative, who, 
though he has absorbed scraps of Liberal doctrine, still 
stands for privilege and would restrict the freedom of inter- 
national intercourse. 

It is well for a great political party, as it is for an 
individual to revert, on occasion, to first principles, and I 
cannot but think the present time opportune for examining 
the foundations of our own great and beneficent Party, 
and, if need be, to test their soundness, and to confirm the 
applicability of our principles to the many and grave 
problems which weigh so heavily on one and all of us to-day. 
I am the more encouraged to put forward this plea since 
reading the very admirable and most welcome speech by 
Sir John Simon in the Spen Valley on June 26th last. Sir 
John is reported as having said :— 

““T take the view that the Liberal Party must continue 
to maintain itself as an entirely independent party. I see no 
ground at all, reviewing the last two years. which would 
justify the view that the Liberal Party should be absorbed 
by one side or the other, or should disappear. Whether they 
looked to problems beyond their shores or to their over- 
Whelming anxieties at home, the essence and spirit of the 
Liberal doctrine were probably the most hopeful and the 
most useful influences that could be brought to bear to bring 
the country through its troubles.” 

Comment on so clear and so fine a declaration as this is 
unnecessary ; on my part it would be impertinent. But, 
perhaps, by your kind hospitality, you will permit me to 
make, by way of suggestion, two general but brief observa- 
tions on the question of Liberals and the next General 
Election: I. Our leaders should tell us, in clear and explicit 
terms—without qualification or modification—the principles 
for which they mean to contend when once the issues are 
joined. II. The rank and file, on the other hand, should 
give to their leaders an undivided allegiance, entering man- 
fully into the fight, in the belief that the Liberal cause is 
right and just, and giving evidence that their motive, aim, 
and purpose is the achievement of victory.—Yours, &c., 

JAMES B. BAILLIE. 

The Beacon, Burke’s Road, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

July 1st, 1930. 


POLITICAL DEPORTMENT 

Sir,—From my vantage ground in Elysium I have 
observed with pain the shocking deterioration in deportment 
of British political leaders. Mr. B. observes to Mr. G. that 
his supporters ‘‘ smelt.””. Mr. G. retorts that Mr. B. is at 
home with pigs. Mr. B. asserts that when revolution is 
threatened Lord R. will make off to the South of France, 
whilst Lord R. rather lamely retorts that in similar cireum- 
stances Mr. B. will seek refuge at Aix. To my surprise the 
Labour leaders, from whom I feared the worst, comport 
themselves with dignity. 

I shall be happy for a modest fee to give lessons in 
deportment through an appropriate medium to Mr. B. and 
Mr. G. Lords B. and R. can, I think, be dealt with by a 
gentleman inappropriately named Low. 

The pleasantries of Mr. C. and Mr. S. are, of course, 
exchanged merely for amusement.—I am, sir, more in 
sorrow than in anger, Yours &., TURVEYDROP. 
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“LOITERING WITHOUT INTENT” 


Sir,—It was not any reticence on the part of Mr. Stern- 
dale Bennett’s Antwerp charmer that prevented him from 
gathering what the business was for which she had 
emigrated from Nancy to Brussels, but his own very natural 
inability to understand the information that she gave him. 
She was quite frank about the matter. ‘‘ Le Business ”’ is 
the technical term habitually used for the oldest profession 
in the world by its French practitioners, most of whom do 
not know that the word ‘‘ business’’ has any other sense 
in English. For that reason, when the young lady in ques- 
tion told Mr. Sterndale Bennett that she went to Brussels 
‘* for the business,’? she assumed that he would know what 
she meant, 

The use of foreign words in a restricted or inaccurate 
sense is, of course, common in all countries, and sometimes 
it is easy to see how it has arisen, as in the case of the 
French use of ‘‘ footing’’ for taking a walk. But I have 
never met with any satisfactory hypothesis to account for 
this restricted use of the word ‘‘ business,’’ and my chief 
reason for writing is to ask whether anybody can suggest 
one. Has the word ever been used as a slang term in the 
same sense by the English members of the same profession? 
—Yours, &c., 

ROBERT DELL. 

Paris, 

June 29th, 1930. 


MILK FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Sir,—I was interested to see in your paper of the 28th 
instant, a letter from Mr. P. C. Loftus, a member of the 
East Suffolk Education Committee, with reference to milk 
in schools, and note what he says with regard to the 
expenses of delivering milk in bottles. 

As you are probably aware, this Council has been 
responsible for starting milk clubs in schools in a very large 
number of areas, and there are to-day probably 400,000 
children getting milk, delivered to the schools in bottles, day 
by day. The objects of the bottle system are (a) to ensure a 
standard amount of milk for each child, and (b) to remove 
the extra labour involved in measuring out and washing up 
cups or mugs by the teachers. After all, the producer and 
distributor are getting the direct benefit of the formation of 
milk clubs in the way of an additional market for their 
milk, and the children are getting a physical benefit from 
taking milk. It is therefore reasonable to endeavour to 
relieve the teachers of all unnecessary trouble in connection 
with the distribution of loose milk. 

My Council have, by placing bulked orders for bottles, 
discs, and straws, been able to reduce the prices to a 
minimum, and the losses and breakages of bottles are almost 
nil with milk in schools deliveries. I have a letter from 
one schoolmaster who states that although he has had 
50,000 bottles in his school, so far there has not been one 
broken. Whilst, therefore, it may entail to any producer 
or distributor a small additional first cost, I think they 
must regard this as a necessary payment, and remember 
that the teachers are undertaking on their behalf a very 
large amount of voluntary work. 

I was interested to note also the statement that the 
Women’s Institute seemed thoroughly satisfied with the 
arrangement of cocoa made without milk. I believe that it 
is ignorance of the true value of milk as a food with a large 
number of people that is somewhat retarding the increased 
consumption of liquid milk which we all desire to see.— 


Yours, &c., A. D. ALLEN. 
The National Milk Publicity Council. 
33, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
June 30th, 1930. 


THE MALTESE AFFAIR 


Sir—I have read with interest the letter of ‘‘ Tourne- 
broche’’ and the comments thereon from Mr. Arnold 
Stephens and Mr. Alec. Robertson. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to contribute a letter. 

I cannot but think ‘t Tournebroche’s *’ observations per- 
fectly reasonable. Surely a Roman Catholic may be allowed 
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to criticize the political activities of the clergy! Even from 
a Roman point of view, the Pope himself is not infallible 
in politics ; far less are subordinate bishops! Mr. Robertson 
does little service to his Church by saying that one who 
dares to dissent from such clerical policies is ‘‘ no Catholic.” 
Mr. Robertson would identify Catholicism with undiluted 
obscurantism. Far wiser is Mr. Stephens, in comparing the 
present Maltese troubles with other luckless clerical political 
intrusions in the past. 

The fact is, the present 
evidence of the spirit which, 
Malta to protest (and even to petition 
against the very idea of religious liberty in Malta. Roman 
Catholics will be very unwise if they uphold the Maltese 
clergy in the present affair. Do they want to make it per- 
fectly clear that Catholicism and obscurantism are 
inseparable?—Yours, «c., 


trouble is merely a further 
in 1906, led the Archbishop of 
King Edward VII.) 





J. W. POYNTER. 


Highbury, N.5. 


Srr,—Should not the name of the Pope, to whom your 
correspondent Arnold Innocent III. 
Lothar Trasmund, of Anagni) of Innocent II.? It 
was Innocent III. who put England under the interdict in 
1208 and excommunicated King John in 1209, and made the 
power of a Vicar of Christ felt in other couniries.— 
Yours, &c., 


Stephens refers, be 


instead 


H. Borns. 


5, Sutton Court Road, Chiswick, W.4. 
June 30th, 1930. 


THE EDUCATION 

Sir,—If I unwarrantably inferred from Mr. John W. 
Davies’ letter something he carefully tried to avoid, I think 
he has got even by finding in mine evidence of a ‘* Marxist 
urge ’’ which (if it exists) must be in the subconscious. The 
greater includes the less, and Mr. Davies’ desire that chil- 
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dren ‘‘should not be educated into discontent with their 
occupation ’’ seems to include the old principle. That the 
‘idle rich’? are among the objects of his solicitude is an 


extension which shows a nice spirit. 

Answering the catechism which Mr. Davies sets me 
might seem to you, sir, an occupation of space which might 
be more profitably filled, and I have a similar ‘‘ think ”’ 
about my own time ; besides I am just starting for a holiday. 

Thank Heaven, I am neither a schoolmaster nor an 
educational reformer. I am the father of a large family, 
now adult, and in that capacity have had a real interest in 
education ; fortunately my experience of that available in 
English towns during the last forty years has not made me 
a pessimist as to its results. My views on the matter are 
that education should be one of the elements of that 
‘equality of opportunity *’ which is desirable for social and 
economic progress. 

The Charing Cross Bridge muddle is a big-scale result of 
the fatuous ‘‘ system’ of Local Government suffered by 
London. A small-scale result is what happens to my 
gurgling bath water. One public authority delivers the 
water, two dispose of it after use. I pay all three, even 
on occasion pay them to fight each other in the Courts and 
in Parliament. These results come from lack of education 
in civics, and apathy of Londoners. They have twice been 
offered Municipal Government equal to that enjoyed by the 
provincial cities, but have not had enough local patriotism 
to defeat the interests opposed to it; they even allowed 
Lord Salisbury deliberately to cripple the L.C.C. when that 
body showed signs of becoming an efficient instrument. 
London has no Municipal Government, no Press, no public 
opinion, as London; a defect of education mainly. As to 
why the educated and instructed people of the United States 
were unable to prevent Congress perpetrating its recent fiscal 
blunder, perhaps some American should explain. It were 
impertinent for a foreigner to give his notions ; but he may 
still have some. It was not due to education. Educational 
facilities are like the proverbial water, the horse may decline 
the drink. 

As to what to do for the unfortunate youths who find 
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their work intolerably monotonous, I have no panacea. 
What I did myself in a somewhat like case (only it was not 
mainly monotony that I disliked), was to get out of the 
job, and find a more congenial one ; with quite good results. 
But I would say that apparently monotonous jobs often have 
elements of interest if one will only seek for them. A mere 
cog which goes round and round may be part of a wonder- 
fully interesting machine. The pursuit of hobbies and 
studies outside one’s work is a fine relief, but the study of 
equine and canine ‘“‘ forms” is not to be recommended, 
though popular. Education, in its full meaning, is a great 
help to finding relief from the daily round. 

As to Free Trade, I preach it whenever I have a chance. 
Good grounding in economics would—I believe—leave no 
advocates for Protection in any form, excepting those who 
see a selfish advantage in it. The trouble now is that for 
want of that grounding many voters, and those who set up 
to lead them, do not see the fallacies of the attractive short- 
viewed promises held out to them.—Yours, c., 

HENRY M. 

9, Knollys Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 

June 29th, 1930. 


SAYERS. 


BIRTH CONTROL 

Sir,—It may be of interest to your readers to know that 
the organizing committee of the Conference on the Giving of 
Information on Birth Control by Public Health Authorities 
has recently issued a report of the Conference, of which 
copies (price G6d.), can be obtained from the Conference 
Secretary, Parliament Mansions, Westminster, S.W.1. | It 
should prove interesting reading to all who are concerned 
with questions of maternal health and welfare or with 
problems of population.—Yours, «c., 

W. Mary Breep, Press Secretary. 
9, Parliament Mansions, Westminster, S.W.1. 
June 24th, 1930. 


THE LIVING POSTER BALL 


Sir,—Might I beg the hospitality of your columns to 
bring the Living Poster Ball to the notice of your readers? 
This Ball, which takes place on July &th at the Park Lane 
Hotel, has been organized in aid of the Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund and of the Elizabeth Garrett Anderson 
Hospital. Naturally, as the amount of effective help we shall 
be able to give to both these institutions depends on the 
support we receive, the Ball Committee, of which H.R.H. the 
Duchess of York is President, is anxious for as many people 
to attend as possible. 

An unusual feature of the Ball will be a Pageant proces- 
sion of Living Posters, which will begin at midnight. In 
addition, there will be a number of side-shows, for which 
prizes have been kindly presented by a number of firms. 
These include a car and several model frocks. Tickets, 
which include a champagne supper, cost two guineas each, 
and are obtainable from the Ball Secretary, the Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund, 17, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C.2.—Yours, &c., 

DIANA COOPER, 
Chairman of the Ball Committee. 
June 26th, 1980. 


“ WOLSEY ” 


Srr,—The suggestion which you publish under the above 
heading regarding the whereabouts of Wolsey’s tomb is cer- 
tainly most interesting. But would the expense be justified 
in these days of depression ; and in any case, how many 
English people care two straws for the Cardinal? If any 
of your readers cares to ask the first ten persons he meets 
what the name Wolsey suggests to them, I am certain that 
at least eight will associate it with underwear and stockings. 
Let them try that as a test of the perishable nature of 
earthly fame.—Yours, &c., 

CECIL FINLAYSON. 

61, Badminton Road, Nightingale Lane, S.W.12. 

June 30th, 1930. 
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LORD’S, JUNE 27th, 1930 


F course,’? wrote that classical clergyman Pycroft, 
** Elysium means § Lord’s,’ ’”? and though weather 
and cricket are fickle pleasures there were periods 
on the first day of the 121st Test Match between England 
and Australia when I felt that everyone present—we were a 
noble army—was of that opinion. For one thing, the day 
was richly beautiful in spite of omens and thunder-hints ; 
those drifted away, and lustrous serenities came over the 
scene. That scene, a few minutes from the town’s con- 
fusion, became a jewel in the sunshine. The field itself, 
with its minutely varying textures all blending into one 
softly glowing greensward, was a quiet miracle; the 
thousands of watchers round it, above it, formed a frontier 
of colours, not loud nor dull, dappled with flowery reds and 
blues and greys; then higher in the pure sky the flags and 
pennons twinkled, nearer the sun, duly more brilliant and 
gorgeous. It was no moribund sentiment which made me 
think of the spacious, defined colour-prints of the past, and 
even peopled the ground with the names of heroes, Mynn, 
Felix, Wisden, Pilch. . .. Whoever they were, the 
cricketers completed the picture; their ‘‘ white designs ” 
ever shifting round the basis of the spectacle—the wickets 
pitched in the middle—gave an illusion of a happy immor- 
tality, a perennial occupation remote from this world’s 
foolish anthill logic, in a better country where art is all. 

Enter the Australians. Enter Hobbs and—not Sut- 
cliffe. The usual guessing ends in the murmur ‘* Woolley ! ”’ 
Wall, whose run seems to begin from the verge of the 
Pavilion, is a fast bowler, but Hobbs has (some years ago) 
rearranged his dimension of time, and the ball arrives on 
his bat when he chooses. However, it is not Hobbs’s day; 
a sharp ball from Fairfax, the hands of our candid friend 
Oldfield behind the stumps—another man who makes time 
—and Hobbs has left Woolley to continue those Attic shapes 
which result in the ball rebounding from the railings. And 
Woolley does. Hammond, who comes in, seems uneasy, 
and his hits mainly go to the conjurors who, by telepathy 
with Woodfull, are always reviewing their position, and the 
batsman’s psychology. Woolley casts a spell over the ball, 
and it has to be thrown in by the spectators from its 
appointed corners of the field. Woolley looks at it as it 
leaves the bowler’s hand, and one almest questions why he 
troubles to enforce his decision with that bat—but it is all 
in the ceremony. At length, however, while we applaud, 
Grimmett comes on. It is lucky for Woolley that the plot 
of Grimmett and Oldfield does not instantly work. It 
looks as though Grimmett with his hand on the ball is a 
superior magician even to Woolley; and suddenly Woolley, 
his electricity a trifle disturbed, lodges a commonplace ball 
from Fairfax in the hands of Wall. 

Grimmett, with his steps to the wicket, and gesture 
rather than swing of the arm which so fascinated Woolley, 
is the old cunning round-arm bowler of the village green 
in excelsis. Wild youth may hurl the ball in fury, but that 
is open warfare and understandable. Then appears 
Wisdom, eccentric, six moves ahead, secret, exploring the 
batsman’s soul but aiming at one of the three stumps— 
which one? Duleepsinhji, who has begun his first innings 
in these Test Matches, wears down the resourcefulness of this 
great bowler, but Hammond, who has been very usefully 
employed in thumping the ball away from Australia, shows 
a correctness in advancing towards Grimmett’s bowling that 
Grimmett approves. Another forward stroke, another— 
and the ball falls a little shorter, takes the lightning’s 
forkéd track, and the wicket is broken. 105 for 3. 

In these circumstances, the appearance of Hendren is 
scarcely enough for our peace of mind. We doubt his peace 
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of mind in these final inquisitions. However, his attitude 
promises well; he twirls his bat and sets himself to meet 
anything that may emerge even from Grimmett’s incanta- 
tions. His pugilistic cricket for a time dominates even the 
fine excess of Duleepsinhji’s genius. It must be almost 
enough to make even Hendren give up cricket when so many 
pithy hits end in the hands of these fieldsmen, who receive 
them as aristocracy might take a note from a salver. Never- 
theless Hendren has made 48 runs when, dismissing a ball 
towards the Pavilion, he watches McCabe insist on its rest- 
ing with him. Cheerful and free, Chapman joins Duleep- 
sinhji. He may not feel as he looks, but he looks as though 
it was Grammar School v. Priory 2nd. The touch of the 
supernormal is to be countered. His short and energetic 
innings ends, and Allen, in his first Test Match, introduces 
the sense of strain again. He is bowled by a yorker. 
239 for 6. 

Once that score in such a match would have satisfied 
the provinces, but at present it is not very rosy. Tate is 
next in. He comes to look into the matter, Test Match or 
no Test Match. It is among friends, and he has a word 
with everyone in reach, while dealing with the bowling and 
the running between wickets, at which he discloses that his 
mind in the cricket field is among the most rapid. He 
seems inclined to let Duleepsinhji have the bowling (of 
which, indeed, he has not had his share for some time), 
but, finding that it does not happen, he resigns himself 
to collecting runs in turn. He hits his boundary with an 
air of *‘ Take that,’? and the next ball he probably hits 
to the boundary too, as one unnecessarily answering a ques- 
tion a second time. But turn to Duleepsinhji. You had 
offered two to one on his century. His score is 98. He 
is still classifying every ball. At 98 he cuts a ball gloriously, 
and a fieldsman some distance off makes a long arm, and 
nearly catches it—but Duleepsinhji has us all standing and 
shouting and waving a little later. His century is India’s, 
as well as England’s. He settles again to his campaign, 
and after tea his score goes up rapidly, but he seldom fails 
to use each pause for a look at the pitch. So the tunnellers 
listened under the trenches for minute messages of danger. 

The sun shines on Tate as his score also mounts. Tate 
is in this Test Match, as he will be in the others for years, 
as the man who can bow! eminent Australians out; but, in a 
spirit of entire philanthropy, he has further expressed him- 
self by obtaining 54 runs. Then he is caught. The unex- 
pected cautiousness of Robins, who follows, grieves the 
20,000, or most of them; it causes speculations as to the 
English policy. Not enough runs, perhaps, the mere 350. 
Robins, at all events, is inharmonious; he is caught by 
Oldfield; and White of Somerset is in with Duleepsinhji. 
White, no mean batsman, gives us further proof of the 
impossibility of hitting a ball in any other direction than 
that of an Australian pair of hands; Duleepsinhji reiterates 
the possibility, and as soon as Grimmett releases his latest 
firework he is down the pitch to it. A series of perfect 
drives, bringing his score to 173, though the figure seems 
irrelevant and the scoreboard for once unheeded, is offered 
to our belief. We have almost forgotten the formidable 
emanation of Grimmett; but it is as though, when Duleep- 
sinhji’s last great shot has been caught in the distance by 
Bradman off Grimmett, the batsman saluted that quality 
in the bowler which he has been governing most of the day. 
A handshake from Australia’s captain as Duleepsinhji leaves 
the wicket in the midst of the hallelujahs of all these wit- 
nesses completes the most dramatic work, perhaps, ever seen 
on the cricket field. (If that is not true in one way, it is in 
the main.) 

There is only one difficulty. The time left is too 
short for Australia to begin batting, and England (387 for 
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9) must finish the innings. This painful duty of anti-climax 
falls on White and Duckworth. With great reasonableness, 
they perceive that they may send us away in comfort by 
achieving a minor objective—the total of 400. The odds are 
against them. The bowlers know all about them. They 
are not Duleepsinhjis. But Duckworth reawakens the roar 
with a fierce boundary, White lays on to Grimmett and 
does the same; the pair amuse themselves and astonish us 
with slogging and run-stealing, and they are still at it when 
the close comes, and an umpire pulls out a stump and flings 
it to the ground as though to say that Elysium is, like al! 
our works and holidays, a tale that is told. 
* + - 

That was the first day, and even now, after the 
astounding sequel, it shines with its own tints of light. 
Who would have had it much altered? Suppose that Chap- 
man had detected the compact of Australia with the gods of 
cricket to come off all together, and produce nearly 600 runs 
for two wickets, and declare with 729 for 6 hanging over 
the English hope; would we have wished that first chapter 
to be less hither and thither? Was it not romantically just 
and Hamlet-like in Duleepsinhji to bring his innings to an 
end when he did, and with that gay, generous exhibition? 
We lamented at the time the apparent uneasiness of Hobbs, 
the reason rather than the mode of his exit; the second 
innings almost made up for that, in a way, so far as the 
feelings are concerned, by the decisive second in which 
Grimmett bowled him. That defeat of one world’s master 
by another was the last word; the ball was fantastically 
made to concentrate all that ‘* sort of riddling terms ”’ 
which, whenever Grimmett begins his dance, assail the spirit 
of the batsman, and create a necessity that something 
intense must pass before our eyes. 

EpmMuND BLUNDEN. 


JIX, OUR STRANGER 


T was on a cold winter’s night of wet snow that Jix 

and I first met. I had been posting letters and, as I 

hurried back, I heard in the distance a shrill, melan- 
choly wail, and then another and another. It was the 
voice of a cat, beyond doubt, uplifted neither in the 
serenade nor in the battle-cry that so often enliven the 
monotony of night, but in heart-wrung protest against the 
inclemency of the weather and the poverty of an empty 
stomach; and with each insistent reiteration the sound of 
it drew nearer. I halted at the cross-roads and watched; 
and soon there appeared a miserable, wet, bedraggled 
creature walking slowly towards the corner opposite to that 
at which I stood; and still, at brief intervals, as he walked 
he called on heaven and earth to witness his sorry plight. 
Several hurrying foot-passengers passed him and turned 
their heads to look at him, but, whatever they may have 
felt, none spoke to him or otherwise sought to comfort 
him. He reached the corner; then I suppose the sixth 
sense which every cat possesses caught some subtle, sub- 
conscious message from me; for he stopped his lamentation 
and, turning, looked my way; then ran across the road 
through the mud and slush straight to my feet and adopted 
me. 

** Well, come on,’’ I said, ** we will see what can be 
done.”? And he trotted beside me to the house, no longer 
wailing, but uttering little, short, expectant cries till I 
opened the door and he walked in. 

Clearly the first step was to feed him. There was 
raw beef in the larder, and milk; a generous portion of 
each was set before him, and he made short work of both. 
And that was how he came by his name. An inspired 
Home Secretary had recently been explaining to a be- 
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wildered nation the disasters that must inevitably befall 
if uncooked food were supplied after eight o’clock at night 
—and it was now eleven. 

** Great Jix! ’? said She, regarding the two empty 
saucers. 

The cat came to us and rubbed his muddy length coax- 
ingly against my evening trousers. 

** He knows his name, anyway,’’ I said; and Jix he 
has been ever since; and he answers to the name, as She 
says, ** like a Christian ’—which, when you think of it, 
is very appropriate. 

As I dried him with a towel I could feel every bone 
in his body and, when I lifted him to examine him more 
closely, I was amazed at the slight weight contained within 
so large a frame. His coat was matted and filthy and his 
head was foul with unpleasant running sores. 

‘** To-morrow,” I said, ‘I will get the vet. to put 
the poor devil to sleep.” 

** To-night,’’? said She whose word is absolute, ** we 
will dress those sores, and to-morrow we will dress them 
again.” 

So Jix, thoroughly dried, his sores bathed and dressed 
with boracic, slept on the best chair in the dining-room, 
and a note was left for the cook, who understands these 
things, that he was not to be disturbed, but was to be 
free to go if he pleased. He availed himself of this liberty 
to call, early in the morning, on our kind and unsuspecting 
next-door neighbours, who, finding a famished cat prostrate 
on their doorstep, entertained him royally, under the im- 
pression, which he unblushingly fostered, that he had not 
seen food for a week at least. To this day, I believe they 
suspect that he is kept on short commons, and we dare not 
call the butcher to witness because, as She says, if once we 
let him know that the meat—half a pound of silverside 
daily—is for a cat, he will not give us the best ! 

And now winter has come round again, and it is such 
a night, or nearly so, as that of Jix’s arrival. There is 
no snow: but a sixty-mile-an-hour gale is blowing to an 
accompaniment of thunder and cataracts of rain. Three 
eats are sleeping or reposing in attitudes of contemplative 
repletion in the study—two on the two best chairs, the 
third on the floor in front of the fire. The first is Jix, 
dark tabby, well groomed and almost portly. From a 
castaway of the gutter and a bedraggled starveling, he has 
developed into a haughty oriental. He may now be counted 
as a resident : the other two are occasional visitors. They 
came in at intervals, Buchanan—so called because he is 
black and white—when the door was opened to admit a 
guest, Sambo—pure black—when I went to the door to 
look for him—for it is on such nights as this that we expect 
him. One of the things we have never been able to under- 
stand is that people who house their cats comfortably by 
day and feed them well—for Buchanan and Sambo, though 
they always bring hearty appetites with them, are not ill- 
fed—take it for granted that they should spend their nights 
out whatever the weather may be. Sometimes we talk of 
moving to a less expensive home: but the discussion 
always comes to the same end. ‘* What will become of 
the cats? ”? asks She; and the subject is dropped. We 
keep neither cats nor dogs of our own now, because we 
have kept both and have learned that there is more grief in 
parting than joy in their fleeting fellowship: but we have 
long kept open house for those whose owners are made of 
tougher stuff than we; we know the cats count on us if 
the weather is inclement—and that is why we cannot move 
house. 

Jix detests our visitors. He bullies Sambo, who is a 
gentle, timid cat, but he is no match for Buchanan, who 
was a regular caller before Jix appeared on the scene, is 
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built on fighting lines and puts up with no nonsense. So 
Jix just hates him at a respectful distance. To-night there 
is a general truce. They have all been wet and are now 
dry, they have all been cold and are now warm, and they 
are all full-fed. There is nothing like the reaction from 
cold discomfort to warm comfort and the pleasant effort of 
digesting a good meal to exorcise the spirit of war. 

Jix’s bearing towards his fellow visitors is in keeping 
with his character as we have learned to know it. He is 
thoroughly unfriendly. He cares for none of us and very 
rarely purrs—when he does it is rather a grudging con- 
cession to a sensation of comfort than an expression of 
good-will. Sambo, on the contrary, likes to sprawl on 
one’s shoulder purring like a machine-gun just to show 
that he likes one. Any affection that Jix has he reserves 
for Anna May Wong, a very small Peke who occasionally 
comes on a brief visit when her mistress is out of London. 
Jix and she are always on the best of terms. We suspect 
that Jix, who gives himself Persian airs, thinks that Anna, 
who is of royal Chinese descent, is the only person he meets 
here who is really of his class. 

I would give a good deal to know where Jix came 
from and how he arrived, sick, weary, and starved to 
emaciation in our square. I think if he had not met 
me he would have died that night. He must have been 
an outcast for a long time to have reached such a pitch of 
misery, and yet he has always behaved as if he had been 
pampered and spoiled all his life. He shows no sign of 
fear of any man or woman; he makes free of the best 
chairs; he jumps on to the dining-room table while meals 
are in progress, and stretches himself luxuriously among 
the table furniture, and he always makes a point of 
taking the chair you want to sit in. He likes lying in 
front of the fire with his back to the fender; but, if he is 
fast asleep in that position when I come down to break- 
fast, he will wake at once, take my chair, and cur! him- 
self up in it. He is the only one of the many cats I have 
known that, quite obviously, does things with no other 
purpose than to annoy. 

We often wonder whether, speaking cat-wise of 
course, Jix is not slightly ‘‘ mental.’’ He has so many 
idiosyncrasies. He has a ridiculous passion for trays, and, 
if an empty tray is set down in his sight, he immediately 
takes possession of it. He will throw himself down full 
length on his side and lie for hours looking very dead. 
When he first came and was a very sick cat we used to 
think he was dead. Every now and then he deserts us 
for a night, not, as we now know, to consort with other 
cats, but to sleep in our neighbour’s dust-bin. We suppose 
that he likes now and again to be reminded of ** old, un- 
happy, far-off things.”? But oddest of all are his deliberate 
assaults upon us who are his hosts. Suddenly and without 
provocation, he will spring at the back of my leg and 
cling to it with the claws of all four feet. It does not 
hurt me through my trousers, and at first I regarded 
the attack as an uncouth joke—a joke, be it said, which 
does not appeal to the offspring’s sense of humour because 
he wears shorts and stockings. To describe the 
assault as savage would be extravagant, but I am fairly 
sure now that it is a gesture of rage. So far as I am con- 
cerned I have noticed that such attacks commonly follow 
on some attention I have bestowed on Sambo. They are 
becoming less frequent because he has found out that I 
have one characteristic in common with Buchanan. 

What hold has Jix upon our affections, that we con- 
tinue to house him and to feed him at the cost of a weekly 
account of some magnitude with the butcher? As She 
often says, you do not like people because they are good, 
or kind, or clever, or beautiful—you like them because you 
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like them, though they may be bad and unkind and foolish 
and ugly. It is very true that liking or love cannot be 
weighed up in terms of any of the qualities which might 
be supposed to inspire it—no more can dislike or even 
hate. We both admit to a certain sympathy with those 
who turned Jix adrift—if indeed anyone did; for he would 
be quite capable of leaving home in a rage. But self- 
centred, cynically unresponsive, ill-tempered as he is, we 
suffer him cheerfully. And there he is, the haggard wreck 
of a year ago, his long coat blooming like silk, his great 
ruff framing a handsome leonine head, his tail like that 
of some enormous squirrel—a great cat and majestic—and 
I suppose it is our vanity that makes allowances for him. 
And yet there must be something more to it than that— 
for has not She stayed up till 4 a.m. because Jix (sleeping, 
as we afterwards learned, in our neighbour’s dust-bin) did 
not return; and do I not know that, if I firmly shut the 
door against him and bade him go forth and seek another 
fool like myself, She would send me to the door every time 
a cat cried in the night in case it might be Jix—and that 
I should go not merely because her word is absolute? 
And that thought of the cry in the night gives me the 
secret. From that night a year ago till now Jix’s voice 
has never been lifted up in lamentation. No one who has 
had the joy of relieving real distress could thenceforth be 
indifferent to the object of his care or ungrateful to the 
agent of his happiness. 
Morys GASCOYEN. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


Japanese Players, at the Globe. 


HE Japanese Players brought to the Globe Theatre by 

Mr. Cochran and Mr. Browne gave the finest show 

that has been seen this year in a London theatre. 
They have necessarily adapted their productions to the 
capacities of European audiences, but unluckily they have 
not taken the best advice. The scenery in the Royal 
Academy style was both hideous and utterly incongruous. 
It may be what they use in Japan—if so, they ought to 
have changed it as they have changed other things. The 
company and plays, I gather, belong to the popular stage, 
but Mr, Tsutsui and Mr. Mimasu are admirable artists. The 
acting ranged between extreme realism and extreme 
formality, and I fancy the company could give an excel- 
lent version of a modern European play. But there is no 
need to send to Japan for good realistic acting, and the 
performance was most interesting when it was most 
stylized. The Sabre Duels in the second play were as beau- 
tiful and as exciting as anything I have ever seen in a 
theatre. These beauties are no doubt the last echo of a 
magnificent tradition. When in one play a man committed 
harakiri, the gir] beside him ran at once to a vase of flowers, 
and with trembling fingers held the irises like a crucifix 
before his dying eyes. Here and in the courtesans’ 
elaborate walk, in the immobility of the aristocrats and in 
the duels, one vaguely divined relics of the most esthetic 
civilization that the world has produced. The nation which 
produced ‘* The Tale of Genji ”’ still has moments when 
it forgets the hideous example of Europe. 


‘* Hamlet,’’ Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cottage. 


Mr. Gerald Lawrence is a studied and capable Hamlet 
rather than a thrilling one, but his performance at Swiss 
Cottage, where he was well supported by his company, was 
one not to be missed. It had a traditional feeling about it, 
without any stress on traditional business or delivery. 
Sometimes one was conscious of interpretation, as though 
Mr. Lawrence had had many famous actors in mind and 
made his points by choosing from among their solutions of 
problems, and though this precluded a dominating sense of 
individual understanding, his performance was nowhere 
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either ranting or hesitant. Mr. H. O. Nicholson was a con- 
sistent and convincing Polonius, and Mr. Abraham Solfaer 
confirmed one’s good impression of his Claudius. After 
the versions at the Court and the Queen’s so much curtain 
dropping was tiresome, but it had its compensations, for 
each time the Bauer Quartet played movements from Beet- 
hoven. But Napoleon’s funeral march (arranged from the 
** Eroica *’) was a little misplaced as an accompaniment for 
the funeral of Ophelia! 


Goéthe’s “‘ Faust,’’ Arts Theatre Club. 


On Monday afternoon a company of English players 
undertook the difficult task of performing Part I. of 
Goéthe’s ‘* Faust *? in German at the Arts Theatre Club. 
They were as successful as could be expected, and out of 
very modest and inexpensive scenery and lighting managed 
to maintain an atmosphere which only on very rare occa- 
sions failed in its dramatic hold on a very small audience. 
The most conspicuous performance was that of Mr. Gerald 
Cooper as Mephistopheles. The part is long, and his voice 
became monotonous. But by his careful diction and sense 
of lyric form, together with some ingenious, studious, and 
slightly affected movements with his lips and hands he 
created a truly dreadful version of this seductive villain 
which no one who saw his performance will be able to dis- 
miss from his memory. Mr. Cooper had red hair for the 
occasion, with slightly lifted tufts on either side suggestive 
of horns; otherwise he resembled exactly the Toulouse- 
Lautrec portrait of Oscar Wilde, now to be seen at Tooth’s 
Galleries in Bond Street. A word should be added in 
praise of Marguerite’s performance, particularly in the 


spinning scene, 


Film: “‘ Young Desires.” 


Tragic endings may become a habit as usual and 
expected as happy ones have been until now, but in the 
meantime films often gain in dramatic power by their effect. 
Among new films, ‘* Young Desires *’ is noticeable for its 
dramatic building-up to the climax—the heroine’s suicide. 
Mary Nolan helps matters by playing in this rdle with 
initial restraint and increasing power. But the most strik- 
ing thing about any recent film such as this is the modern 
commercial type of inevitability which characterizes it. It 
is an inevitability of technique and not of form, and if 
applied to painting and music it would enforce such a mass- 
mannerism as to strike them both dead in a week. But 
with photography nature leaves a loophole for variety, and 
so in spite of set compositions, set dialogue and fore- 
ordained plot a film, in the absence of any vital originality, 
gains rather than loses by this kind of super-standardized 
slickness. 


Paintings by Jack B. Yeats, Alpine Club Galleries. 


Mr. Yeats’s paintings are exciting, but they are not 
only exciting. We are too fond at the present time of look- 
ing to France for thrills from fine artistic sensibilities and 
for those qualities in painting which we associate with 
greatness, but an Irish painter such as Mr. Yeats, who has 
a personal as well as a national sensibility of a distinguished 
kind, and uses it with vigour and yet with rigorous control, 
cannot go long uncelebrated, and his present exhibition will 
increase his reputation. Virtuosity for him is never an end 
in itself, but there is a feeling of reserved power about his 
work which only a well directed facility could engender. 
His use of colour contrasts, for instance, is no artistic bee 
in his bonnet : he does not use it as a trick of the trade, 
but binds it up with his expression till it becomes a part 
of it. No label can be tied to such painting; the name of 
no school; but it is painting which belongs particularly to 
its own time, and opens up new channels of experience. In 
the strength of his expression of emotional moods Mr. 
Yeats has no rival, and his work is fine and important 
because those moods are worth expressing. 


Contemporary French and English Paintings, Savile Gallery. 
The directors of the Savile Gallery, in arranging their 

exhibition of Contemporary French and English Paintings 

which opened last week, have not followed the more usual 
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principle of choosing pictures for their similarity of manner 
and sameness of school, but rather as representing entirely 
different tendencies in the painting of the last thirty or forty 
years, and so making contrasts which are both entertaining 
and instructive. One is confronted, for instance, with a 
wall consisting of a fine Sickert landscape, a figure by 
Souverbie (a follower of Picasso), a lovely little ‘‘ Nu 
couché *? by Braque, one of the ** mystic ”’ pictures by the 
late Charles Sims, R.A., and a Loutreuil, and by a large 
and flaming Matthew Smith, with Spencer Gore on one side 
and Roger Fry on the other. The hanging, on the whole, 
is successful, but is naturally a little hard on some of the 
artists, notably Charles Sims, whose two *‘ Ecstasies ”’ look 
very thin and unorganized. The five pictures by Maurice 
Loutreuil are among the most interesting here: he is a 
painter with a considerable grasp of solid form and a pleas- 
ing economy of technique. Some early paintings by Dufy 
show a seriousness which is lacking in the fantastic light- 
ness of most of his recent work. The two Duncan Grants 
here make an interesting contrast, and show how his palette 
has changed in the last few years. One is a very dark and 
sober “* Still Life,’? painted some years ago, the other a 
recent landscape, ‘* Vineyard in Provence,’’ of extra- 
ordinary brilliance and richness of colour. There is, in 
addition, a good collection of drawings, including Augustus 
John, Matisse, Maillol, William Roberts, and Suzanne 


Valadon. 
* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, July 5th.— 
National Rose Society’s Summer Show, Royal Hospital 
Gardens, Chelsea, 11 to 5. 
Dance and Mime, by the Ginner Mawer School, Hyde 
Park, 3 and 7. 
Monday, July 7th.— 
Oscar Wilde’s ‘* The Importance of Being Earnest,’’ 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 
Transfer of the ** Command to Love ”’ to the Savoy. 
Shakespeare Summer Festival Opens, Stratford-on- 
Avon, 8. 
Tuesday, July 8th.— 
** The Macropulos Secret,’’ at the Arts Theatre. 
Dr. Cyril Burt, on ‘‘ The Psychology of Animals,’’ 
5XX, 8. 
Goetheanum Speech Chorus, Rudolf Steiner Hall, 8.30. 
Wednesday, July 9th.— 
Miss Ruth Draper’s Matinée (for the Hospital for Sick 
Children, Great Ormond Street), Vaudeville Theatre, 
2.45. 
Thursday, July 10th.— 
Dr. Sargent conducts an Orchestral Programme, 
London Museum. 
Mr. Francis Birrell, on ‘* Film Talk,’? B.B.C., 7. 
Midnight Revue (for the British Legion), London 
Pavilion. 
Friday, July 11th.— 
Mr. Herbert Murrill’s Organ Recital, St. Clement’s 
Church, Eastcheap, 1.15. 
OmIcron. 


REALITY 


‘The madman of Abydos, who sat for three days in an empty 
theatre applauding imaginary dramas, speaks.) 


‘© QO EXCELLENT! O very, very good! 

This is not Art: this is the thing itself. 

No truckling here to the dull mob’s caprice : 
No paring down the granite-solid fact 

To suit some crazy theorist’s fantasy : 

No counterfeit presentment of the dream 
Which we call Life. No, but the Life itself. 
I have seen plays in which or this or that 
Was not amiss. But here, why, there’s no line— 
No line! No single solitary word— 

But I could think myself had uttered it.’ 


Stuart Hopcson. 








Ju 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE YOUNGER : SON 


I’. J. Hogg—the Romantic revival was indeed fertile 

in men who, enthusiastically recording passages of 
their experience with other and greater men, and with life 
at large, had no chance at all of competing with the ordinary 
type of biographer. Whatever they thought they were 
doing, they remained auto-biographers; and that word is 
only an approximation, for they never knew what happened 
in a solid sense, and did not know that to be their situation. 
What they said was often fiction, but they were not liars; 
they were scrupulously intent upon giving the truth. If 
they saw a mountain, they dreamed ten others, and awoke 
with a sense of innumerable mountains on that occasion. 
An impression with them, destroying limits of time and 
place, gathered to itself such properties as would belong to 
it, were the stage under their management. Consider that 
raven at the beginning of Trelawny’s ‘* Adventures of a 
Younger Son.’’ Had the Almighty taken Trelawny’s hint, 
ravens would be like that—the truth of the monster is 
impeccable, the natural history defective. Or take 
Trelawny’s version of a Frenchman: “‘ a gawky, convex- 
bellied, bilious, hawking Frenchman, with a mouth as large 
and deep as a horse’s, eyes yellow as topazes, no forehead, 
no complexion, no hair, with a nose like a squashed fig, 
the usual characteristics of his nation.”? Yet Trelawny 
declared of the ‘* Adventures,”’ ‘* That is the true story of 
my life.’ 


D: QUINCEY, B. R. Haydon, Edward Trelawny, 


* * * 


The ‘* Adventures,”’ like ** The Cruise of the Midge ”’ 
and ** Tom Cringle’s Log,’’ is among the minor standard 
novels which probably will only be read occasionally by 
someone more curious about or sympathetic towards the 
period which produced and enjoyed them, than concerned 
with their separate merit as fiction. There are wonderful 
wild descriptions in it, alike of half-actual backgrounds and 
half-historical persons, blending ‘* Hogarth and Shelley ” 
—to quote Mr. H. J. Massingham, who, in *‘ The Friend of 
Shelley, a Memoir of Edward John Trelawny ” (Cobden- 
Sanderson, 21s.), discusses Trelawny biographically. At 
the mention of Shelley, one’s imagination can hardly re- 
frain from leaving the Younger Son and his archipelago and 
turning to the Trelawny who survives for most people—the 
man who built the funeral pyre for Shelley, who went to 
Greece with Byron, who “ recollected ’? Shelley and Byron 
—and recollected more and more. The life-stories of Shelley 
and Byron have by this time been deposited, one may 
suppose, as completely in tangible details as they can be; 
but should any new narrator fasten on them, there 
Trelawny stands, ever to be consulted, ever to be contested. 


* * * 


Mr. Massingham has had the courage to contemplate with 
fervour and to estimate with eloquence the ambiguities of 
Trelawny. His lengthy, singular book is not a formal or 
consecutive biography; it is a series of spirited considera- 
tions on Trelawny in several aspects—by himself, in con- 
tact with Byron, in companionship with Shelley, in con- 
fusion with Mary Shelley, in various relationships, and in 
his ultra-Landorian old age. Among those for whom Mr. 
Massingham strikes with all his force, Trelawny and Shelley 
are conspicuous; but if there is anyone whom he seems 
inclined to put on the rack, it is Mary Shelley. Before 
touching upon some things in these contentions, I should 
speak of Mr. Massingham’s performance as a gatherer of 
biographical details (which might have gained force had he 
given us one chapter of plain narrative from Trelawny’s 
birth to his death). He has worked in a field full of 
chimeras, and mainly barren of realities; “it is not 
merely,’? he observes, *‘ that no previous biography of 
Trelawny exists. His papers were burnt at his death; first- 
hand accounts of him have only appeared at long intervals 
and in seattered periodicals, nearly all published in the last 
century and al] quite brief, while the thumbnail sketches 


of him in biographies of Shelley, Byron, Leigh Hunt, and 
Mary Shelley are necessarily incomplete.’? Mr. Massing- 
ham has nevertheless rescued family papers and informa- 
tion from other sources which are much to the purpose. 
He is able to print a new account (one of Trelawny’s five, 
all different !) of the cremation of Shelley and Williams; 
and he disposes of that genial old anecdote of Trelawny’s 
sending his wife (one of his wives), by way of expressing 
farewell, the body of their daughter in a box. Indeed, in 
spite of the ‘* Adventures,” he finds reason to reject Mary 
Shelley’s picture of Trelawny in Athens, smoking on a sofa 
amid ** twelve or fifteen women *’—his basement bargain. 
I hope I am not ruining the chances of Mr. Massingham’s 
popularity as a biographer. 
* * ~ 


Whatever Mary Shelley says, Mr. Massingham keeps 
her on the run, with amusing and not altogether unreason- 
able zeal. He, with Trelawny, is Shelley’s man, and that 
discord which existed between Shelley and Mary angers 
him against Mary not so much in itself{—for, as he admits, 
Mary ‘“ loved Shelley so far as she was capable of loving 
anybody outside her image of herself ’’—as in its sequel, 
which Trelawny sums up as ‘* mawkish cant.’”? Mary, the 
pretentious Mrs. Shelley of the ‘‘ Keepsake,” the self- 
pitying solitaire who apparently used one lover (the author 
of ** Home, Sweet Home ’’) as a means towards winning 
another (the author of ** Rip Van Winkle ”’), is always in 
Mr. Massingham’s view. He rejoices in Trelawny’s story 
of the bathing outside Villa Magni: ‘* At sunset the whole 
population of men, women, and children took to the water, 
sporting in it for hours like wild ducks; we occasionally 
did the same, Shelley especially delighting in the sport. 
His wife looked grave, and said, ‘ it was improper.’”’ I 
have no doubt a protagonist of Mary will arise to dispute 
this accusation of prudery, especially in consideration of 
the time in which she lived. The odd thing is that Trelawny 
should for so many years after Shelley’s death have been 
magnetically attracted to Mary. The reader of Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s biography of Mary may remember the frontispiece 
to the second volume—the portrait of Trelawny by Severn, 
reproduced less strongly as the frontispiece to the new book. 
From 1822 to 1887 Mary retained her importance, value, 
and charm for Trelawny. His dispute with her over the 
expurgation of the ‘* Adventures ”? was simultaneous with 
proposals of marriage. 

* * * 


What happened, then, in 1837? It is not clear from Mrs. 
Marshall’s book, nor wholly from Mr. Massingham’s, but a 
study of Mrs. Shelley’s latest letter in print to Trelawny 
suggests that the lady’s self-pity at last drove away the 
man to whom she attributed the ‘* champagne and comfits ”” 
of life in contrast to her own ‘“‘ dry crust in a corner.” 
And that introduces a question. Mr. Massingham tells us 
that Messrs. Hoare were Trelawny’s bankers, but not what 
he had to live on through that long life. At all events, he 
knew. He was able to buy an estate and build himself a 
house in Monmouthshire, and when, having destroyed his 
home by bringing in a “‘ Miss B.’? to comfort his old age 
(besides Mrs. Trelawny), he sold his effects, he dispensed 
through the three days’ auction hospitality never equalled 


in those parts. 
* * * 


Mr. Massingham agrees for once with Mrs. Marshall 
in eulogy of Trelawny’s ‘* Recollections ’—** the very best 
representation of a great poet’s privacy in English, and 
written in a language better than the angels speak, for its 
words are the accents of men living a more intense and 
articulate life than their fellows.’? His own work will be 
found to vibrate and echo with the impact of Shelley’s life 
on Trelawny, and is rich in varied utterances as challenging 
as those of Trelawny himself. 

EpMUND BLUNDEN. 
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ELIZABETHAN ROGUES 
The Elizabethan Underworld. Harman, Greene, Dekker, and 
others. Edited by A. V. JUDUES. Routledge. 25s.) 


Luke Hutton was a highwayman who “ died a felon’s death 
at York "’; it is true he may have been the son of the arch- 
bishop of the diocese, but still, hardly a literary character. 
In this verse of the ‘‘ Black Dog *’ he has heard, while starv- 
ing in Newgate, the voice of that prisoner, also starving, 
and chained to the outside wall, who begged there not only 
for himself but for all his fellows :— 


‘Woe's me, thought I, for thee so bound in chains. 
Woe's me for them thou begs for to sustain. 


Woe's me for all 
Woe's me for 


whose want all woes 
me that in 


contains 
your woes complain,” 

The words are simple ; the complexity of thought is all 
in the grammar, in relations which had to be expressed 
overtly. Since that time our stress on the complexity of 
words in themselves has increased, so that a single word 
has come to be thought of as a complex molecule which must 
not be unpacked in ordinary use; at the same time, the 
complexity of analytical thought, as grammar, in poetry, 
has decayed. This verse has both the delicacy of gram- 
matical pattern which Sir Philip Sidney could sustain 
through a whole sonnet and the intensity of analysis with 
which Bishop Lancelot Andrewes could extract all theology 
from a single text. Hutton digs deeper with each isolated 
line, into something fundamental to the human situation ; 
there is a latent comparison between the beggar and the 
Christ. 

Elizabethan interesting because they could 
write like this in jail ; it was a time when complexity of 
sympathy was somehow obvious. One may hope to discover 
from this compilation, designed as it is for historians, what 
this condition was like, and in part why it occurred. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about the pamphlets is 
a directness of feeling which could express warm sympathy 
with rogues while holding in mind both horror for their 
crimes as such, and full pity and terror for the consequences. 
Stories of successful cheats were ‘‘ merry,’’ because the 
honest reader was to imagine himself both as the robber, so 
as to enjoy his courage, dexterity, triumph, and knowledge 
of human nature, and as the robbed, so as to feel that he 
is now stronger, and can beat this trick, since he has been 
informed. A secret freedom kept these two from obstruct- 
ing each other. 

“A Wild Rogue is he that is born a rogue... when 
they meet in a barn at night, every one getteth a mate to 
lie withall. ... Then, when the day doth appear, he rouses 
him up, and shakes his ears, and away wandering where 
he may get ought to the hurt of others.”’ 


are 


rogues 


It is the latent comparison with dogs that is so powerful 
here ; one is forced to suspend the horror so fully expressed 
in the rest of the paragraph; to be delighted that these 
independent creatures can be so gay and strong. This is a 
more analytical statement of the sanfe feeling. 


‘* Faith, sir,”’ said he, ‘‘ indeed, to tell you true, I am 
like a kind mother that, having seen her child do some witty 
unhappy trick, stands in doubt whether she shall laugh at 
him and let him escape, or frown at him and correct him.” 


For you and me there is a trace of weakness in this feeling, 
because we do not feel ourselves in danger from the 
creatures, but Elizabethan writers not only felt it urgent to 
get something done about robbers, but lived permanently in 
fear of them. ‘‘ Few venture to go alone in the country,”’ 
said an Italian visiting England, ‘‘ excepting in the middle 
of the day, and fewer still in the towns at night, and least 
ef all in London.’ In 1589, just after the national triumph 
of the Armada, just after ‘‘ Tamburlane ”’ and the ‘** Spanish 
Tragedy *’ had taken the town by storm, just when Shake- 
speare was feeling that (whatever the lawyers decided about 
his farm) it was impossible to go back to Stratford, ‘‘ a band 
of five hundred’’ disbanded soldiers, back from Drake's 
expedition to Portugal, ‘‘ threatened to loot Bartholomew 
fair; martial law was proclaimed. Two thousand City 
militiamen were called out . to scatter a horde that was 
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menacing the capital. It was at least six months before 
the panic abated.’’ And Shakespeare saw Dogberry’s incom- 
petence as sheer gaiety. 

Personally I am not held up by Elizabethan spelling, 
and am irritated by the tidiness of this edition’s text. One 
is forced to see how unhistorical it is in feeling by its occa- 
sional use of italics. The son of the house tries to seduce 
a beggar woman who has come to the door. ‘ Well,’’ saith 
she, *‘ you are a wanton,”’ and ‘“ agrees to meet him pre- 
sently.”’ This is an awful italic ; it makes her say, ‘‘ Oh, 
my goodness me,’’ with the smart coyness of the ‘nineties. 
The stress should be on well and wanton; ‘‘ but the Lord 
have mercy on us”*’; and the phrase has both composure 
and strength of feeling. 


‘God help,’’ quoth she, ‘‘ how 
take me into service. 


should I live? None will 
But I labour in harvest time honestly.” 
This is the generosity often spoken of as peculiar to Shake- 
speare ; punishment is savage, but the criminal is a human 
being. (One must remember that the Elizabethan feeling 
for law had one cause similar to the American; the law 
was an ass ; you could be arrested for walking in your own 
garden after eleven.) 

An odd point, seen in the ‘‘ Disputation between a He- 
cony-catcher and a She-cony-catcher,’’ may shame this 
generation: the intense intellectuality of the pleasures 
enjoyed by the most abandoned persons. Oxford used to 
entertain Elizabeth with full-dress debates about theology 
(fancy doing that to the Prince of Wales), and the life of 
sin offered by Volpone to Celia was mainly to consist of 
expensive classical charades. In the same way the thieves’ 
night off is described by Greene (surely not with an absurdity 
obvious to his public) as a sort of Platonic dialogue. 

It is interest of this kind, half literary and half his- 
torical, that one extracts from this charming volume ; from 
the lovely sensibility, between Lyly and Bunyan, of Dekker ; 
from the noble and delicious sermon of Greene’s repentant 
whore. 


WILLIAM EMPSON. 














In the grand manner .... 


A superb romance: Restoration England, pirates, treasure, cruel 
Moorish captors, love and escape. These we find in The Magic 
Seas hy Richard Le Gallienne (7s. 6d. net). A brave story 
full of imagination and colour, told in the gorgeous prose of 
which the author is master. 


A moving, vivid story 


of a boy’s search for a lost sister in Turkish harems is found in 
Kyra, My Sister, by Panait Istrati (7s. 6d. net). A world 
raw and corrupt, ugly and beautiful, tragic, yet shot with a wild 
humour is revealed by this Roumanian writer of French, of whose 
‘irresistible genius’? Romain Rolland has written. 


Sex and Wessex 
Love laughs at the plodding analyst, yet a study of the sex motif 
in Thomas Hardy’s novels is overdue. Appropriately enough it 
comes from a Frenchman, Pierre d’Exideuil, whose book The 
Human Pair in the Work of Thomas Hardy (tos. 6d. nef) 
is both penetrating and entertaining. Havelock Ellis contributes 
an introduction. 


“How different is the 


workmanship of Mr. Sturge Moore’s Mystery and 
Tragedy, Two Dramatic Poems (7s. 6d. net). If you desire 
beauty and dignity and a craftsman’s utter verbal conscientiousness, 
you will get this book, which, by the way, is printed and produced 
with genuine distinction, and which will certainly become a 
collector’s item.” Thus Mr. Arnold Bennett in the Evening 


Standard. 


Amid contemporary stridencies 


we feared, quite frankly, that The Mink Coat by Edith Brill 
(75. Gd. net) might not get the reception it deserved. Our apologies 
to the reading public, whose verdict is ours. Effective work 
tells, as witness the position Neville Cardus has made for 
himself as a writer on cricket. His Summer Game (6s. ne?) 
reprinted, is already a classic. 


HUMPHREY TOULMiN—_ 
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MR. BERESFORD’S GARDEN CITY 
Seven Bobsworth. By J. D. BERESFORD. (Faber & Faber. 7s.) 


BoBSWORTH, as every well-informed person knows, or shortly 
will know, was created, as a Garden City, by that eminent 
financier, James Henry Cobbold, with the help of the great 
newspaper magnate, Lord Grout. Its houses were, origin- 
ally, numbered consecutively, and at No. 7 lived the jour- 
nalist, Mr. Fiddler, who was employed by the founders as 
publicity agent. Mr. Fiddler’s memoirs, edited with a bio- 
graphical introduction by Mr. J. D. Beresford, form the 
substance of this book. 

Mr. Fiddler’s position was one of some delicacy. The 
low rents which it was necessary to charge, in order to 
secure the ‘‘ financial co-operation ’’ of wealthy philanthro- 
pists (and also to secure Mr. Cobbold’s baronetcy), attracted 
the wrong sort of tenants: ‘‘ Scallywags, Cranks, Atheists, 
and I don’t know what all,’’ as Sir James plaintively put it. 
There were Fisher Williams the novelist and Esther Green, 
who were ‘‘ both married... and that could only mean 
that they were not married to one another.’’ There were 
Cobbleston the militant atheist, and Bradford the single- 
taxer, and the sect of the ‘‘ Haigites *’ who spent their lives 
combating uric acid, and whose women wore Jibbahs and 
hygienic underclothing. Bobsworth acquired a reputation 
which became embarrassing when, owing to ‘ Sir James's 
loss of interest in the place after he had received his 
baronetcy,’’ it became necessary to put it on a paying basis. 
As Lord Grout so truly said :— 

‘“T know the sort you mean. Seen 'em at Hampstead and 
Chelsea, places of that sort. Artistic, litter’y, eat grass, 
don’t wear proper clothes, talk a lot 0’ rot about communism 
and that sort of thing. Don’t read the ‘ Messenger’ either. 
Only way of treating ‘em is to smother ’em, and the only 
way to smother 'em is by surrounding ’em with a lot of 
respectable middle-class people.”’ 

It was Mr. Fiddler's task to create the atmosphere of 
‘* Bobsworth as the ideal home for the middle classes... a 
bit of Wandsworth or Ealing or Wood Green, done a lot 
better and lifted clean out into the country.’’ He discharged 
it admirably ; but it was the weakness of his cynical, 
tolerant, companionable nature to conceive an amused affec- 
tion for the cranks among whom he found himself, so that 
he actually suffered in spirit when they were quietly edged 
out. Worse still, he contracted a sentimental attachment to 
No. 7, Bobsworth itself, and kicked against the pricks when 
the demands of Big Business, embodied in Records, Ltd., 
required his evacuation. Perhaps it was as well that the 
chimney-stack fell upon him. 

You will gather that Fiddler, though Mr. Beresford 
‘‘ never really liked him,’’ was a lovable person and a shrewd 
observer. His sketches of his employers, of the ‘‘ Cranks ” 
whom it was his business to drive out, and of the ‘‘ Home- 
spuns ’’’ whom it was his business to draw in, are vivid, 
penetrating, and delicately satirical. His one defect was 
a capacity for seeing both sides, which may be invaluable 
to a philosopher, but is detrimental to a satirist :— 

‘The intrinsic weakness of the cranks,” he writes, ‘ lies 
in the fact that so many of their ideas are the fruit of 
original thought. ... And when a man begins to think for 
himself, God help him, for no one else will—unless, of 
course, he happens to be rich enough to afford it.” 

Now, that would be all very well if Mr. Fiddler’s real pur- 
pose were to satirize ‘‘the deeply rooted traditions that 
constitute the single law of the ‘ home-spun ideal.’ ’’ It even 
Squares well enough with his dictum that, ‘‘ Cranks are a 
kind of garlic which in minute quantities gives an acceptable 
Savour to the commonplace."’ But it is a poor preparation 
for the exhibition of these ‘‘ original thinkers *’ as uniformly 
shallow, amiably ineffective, and conventional in their un- 
conventionality—mere gramophone records of catchwords. 
Satire requires a fixed standpoint, and the lack of this in 
Mr. Fiddler (or is it in Mr. Beresford?) keeps the book just 
Short of being a complete and perfect masterpiece. 

For all that, it is a book to buy, borrow, or steal—in 
any event to read, if you have any relish for keen, crisp, 
satirical humour, good writing, and a sensitive appreciation 
of the tragi-comedy of life. The really wise thing is to buy 
it; for it is not a book you have done with after the first 
reading. 
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REMINISCENCES 


Penultima, By SIR ALFRED HOPKINSON, K.C., LL.D. (Hopkinson. 
18s.) 

‘* Hop ” of the “ Bulletin.” By DOROTHY JUNE HOPKINS. (Angus 
& Robertson, Sydney; London, The Australian Book Co. 
18s.) 

What the Doctor Thought. By SiR JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE. 
(Benn. 7s, 6d.) 

Worshipful Masters. By Mr. JUSTICE PIDDINGTON. (Angus & 
Robertson, Sydney; London, The Australian Book Co. 
7s. 6d.) 


‘‘ Gentus is like cream,” as the old lady said, ‘‘ it always 
rises to the top, and can never be sat upon.” The same 
often applies to lack of genius, only more so. Hence our 
flooded book markets, and at least three of these four books. 

Sir Alfred Hopkinson has done all in his power to 
suppress anything interesting that might have appeared in 
his book. He is terrified of being personal about himself, 
or anyone else. ‘‘ Of reminiscences,’’ he writes, ‘* there has 
recently been a perfect flood ’’; but the flood really has been 
swollen to its present alarming proportions by just the sort 
of book he has produced, which professes to record the 
changing life around a person, and so to ‘‘ give a kind of 
sketch of the history of the earlier part of a long life.”’ 
‘* How little,’’ he says, ‘‘ does one age know the real life 
and true thought of that which immediately precedes it,” 
and how little, one would add, will their knowledge be 
increased by such chapters of his book as ‘‘ Events Abroad,”’ 
‘* Events at Home,”’ and ‘‘ Education.’ Sir Alfred wastes a 
lot of space with such apologies as ‘‘ Contrary to my original 
intention, this chapter will be biographical to a much greater 
degree than I wish.’’ But things are not so bad as they 
seem, for he has a personality which will persist in creep- 
ing in, and instead of playing the part which he says (on 
page 4) he would like to play, of an impersonal recorder, ‘‘ a 
kind of film for a cinematograph, of no great interest in 
itself apart from the pictures on it,’’ he is (as he says on 
page 5) ‘‘ one who not only confesses, but rejoices in the 
fact, that he was brought up as one of the middle class and 
is essentially of that class which it is the fashion now to 
regard as narrow and dull ; that he is a ‘ provincial,’ born, 
and educated mainly, in an industrial town, in early or mid- 
Victorian days, and also that he belongs to a stock of 
Puritan Nonconformists. So far, therefore, as any per- 
sonality comes into the question at all, his point of view is 
that of those who are regarded with an affectation of con- 
tempt by the people who consider themselves emancipated 
from old traditions and abreast of the thought of the present 
day.’’ Mock modesty and priggish egotism are among the 
worst faults with which one would credit the author if 
instead of reading the book one only read his comments on 
it; but the few places where he himself emerges and has 
done with apologies and excuses about his bad literary 
style, and the ‘‘ unavoidability ’’ of commenting on people 
and things, and with his meticulous attention to facts for 
their own sake, are likely to tell the ‘‘ younger generation ”’ 
more about the nineteenth century than all the rest put 
together. He hates Post-Impressionism, Vers Libre, Oxford 
Bags, and Too Much Talk on Sex, but among ‘‘ new and 
good things’’ in his Rabelaisian tabulation (the only 
Rabelaisian thing in the book, I hasten to add) appear 
Grape Fruit, Short Skirts, Push Bikes, and Afternoon Tea. 
‘* A kind of impersonal record,’’ indeed! 

Livingston Hopkins was an American by birth, but he 
made his home in Australia, and he is remembered chiefly 
by his association as cartoonist with the Sydney BULLETIN. 
His daughter, Miss Dorothy June Hopkins, has written a 
sensitively sympathetic biography of him, which must 
appeal to those who knew him, but has rather too much 
downright sentiment about it to be read for its own sake. 

‘‘In the few discursive moments between sleeping and 
waking there sometimes crop up in the mind peculiarly 
happy thoughts and even brilliant epigrams, but it would 
be imperilling sleep to arouse oneself to jot them down, and 
they are so fugacious that not a trace of them can be 
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recalled in the mornings.’’ Perhaps this accounts for the 
feeling a reader of Sir James Crichton-Browne’s book has, 
that he is always just going to say something brilliant. He 
is deadly serious about his own profession, but only fairly 
deadly witty about everything else. 

Mr. Justice Piddington (of New South Wales) is witty 
about his own profession as well as about everything else, 
and his book is chattily entertaining and readable, even for 
people who know no more than one of the names he mentions 
—that of Bapu Gandhi. He tells many good stories, and only 
a few of them fall flat for a reader in England. 

JOHN PIPER. 


A TRAGIC QUEEN 


Queen Caroline. By SiR EDWARD PARRY. (Benn. 21s.) 


QUEEN CAROLINE seems to have felt none of the King’s 
malicious strokes so keenly as the removal of her name from 
the Liturgy. Divorced or undivorced, she stood in need of 
the prayers of her subjects. When Ministers in the House 
of Lords urged that she was still included in the general 
prayer for the Royal Family, Denham, always her staunch 
advocate, objected, saying, ‘‘ that if Her Majesty was in- 
cluded in any general supplication, it was in the prayer for 
all that are desolate and oppressed.’’ A bitter and true 
witticism. George IV. had so treated his wife that her 
cause was identified with that of the widows and orphans 
for whose undeserved sufferings it is traditional to feel com- 
passion, with that of radicals lying in prison for telling the 
truth about their King, and with that of the multitude 
clamouring for the bread which a tariff kept at famine price. 
Thus the Queen, who had no bent for politics and all an 
open nature’s distaste for intrigue, involuntarily became the 
symbol of freedom, the beloved of the poor, and the tragic 
centre of the political stage. The King’s tyranny had 
gathered round her all those forces of democracy which had 
been pent up since the tyranny of Parliament had denied 
Wilkes his rights. The story of Queen Caroline is a chapter 
in the history of democracy ; a step towards the Reform 
Bill and the Chartism which sprang from its inadequacy. 

Sir Edward Parry has scarcely touched upon the poli- 
tical significance of this story. He tells it as a personal 
drama, describing how Lord Malmesbury, a compassionate 
and chivalrous diplomat, went to the Court of Brunswick 
to find a wife for the Prince of Wales, who had already 
abandoned so many women, amongst them his legal wife, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. The Princess, Lord Malmesbury found 
‘‘ vastly happy with her future expectations.’ He did his 
tactful best to disillusion her, and even induced her to wash 
herself more thoroughly that she might the better please 
her fastidious lord. For him he prepared the following 
faithful account of his bride: ‘‘ Pretty face—not expressive 
of softness—her figure not graceful—fine eyes—good hand— 
tolerable teeth, but going—fair hair and light eyebrows— 
good bust—short, with what the French call des épaules 
impertinentes.’’ It was wasted labour; for the Prince of 
Wales thought ‘‘one damned German was as good as 
another,"’ made his latest mistress his bride's first waiting- 
woman, and spent his wedding night in a drunken sleep 
with his head in the grate. 

If Caroline, so circumstanced, denied from the outset 
her rights as wife, queen, and mother, driven into exile and 
persecuted, had found a lover of her own, few would have 
blamed her. Sir Edward Parry, however, has again 
examined the evidence of the King’s spies and sifted the 
tales of the cast-off servants whom he bribed to tell lies ; 
he can find no scrap of mud which will stick to her. Even 
the House of Lords, which dared not openly acquit her, did 
not condemn her, and the Bill of Paris died before it 
reached the Commons. The Queen's gaiety and courage 
have always commanded admiration ; they have completely 
captivated Sir Edward. The reader of his excellently told 
narrative will scarcely miss the infection. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN. 
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SOME HOLIDAY NOVELS 


Of course, there are no holiday novels. Novels are written 
for all time. The reader may want something light for a 
change, but the novels published in June are really no 
lighter than the novels published in December. En revanche, 
the novels published in December are really no heavier than 
the novels published in June. But as far as a change goes, 
many people will find ‘‘ Cinderella’s Country House,’’ by 
Mrs. G. P. Lea (Benn, 7s. 6d.), soothing and refreshing, 
particularly after a course of problem novels or thrillers. 
It is quite absurd, but nicely written, pleasantly humorous, 
and, what is more, rich in story-book characters and situa- 
tions—a clinging heroine, three hypocritical half-brothers, a 
defiant trip to London, and a final routing of the enemy 
forces. 


* * * 


The scene of Mr. John Owen's new novel, ‘‘ Many Cap- 
tives ’’ (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.), is also set in the country, in the 
heart of East Anglia. But Mr. Owen is a more or less serious 
novelist with a Galsworthian code of ethics. Happily, he is 
not relentless. He sees poetic justice done. The captives 
that deserve to escape are released, the blackbird from its 
cage, the ex-convict from his fear of people who have not 
been to prison, the girl Fenn from the miser’s’ tyranny ; but 
the miser himself remains the captive of his greed. Mr. 
Owen's admirers will be delighted with the child Faith. 


To turn from the domestic and the bucolic to the 
romantic, ‘‘ Collingridge,”’ by Miss P. Whitehouse (Chapman 
and Hall, 7s. 6d.), is Conradian in method, sentiment, and 
style. It is not so much bad Conrad, which would imply 
that outside Conrad himself there could possibly be good 
Conrad, as thin, faint Conrad. Nevertheless, there is a 
certain charm about this story of political intrigue in the 
Azores. And there is a certain charm about Mr. T. Bowyer 
Campbell's portrait of an aristocratic Virginian beauty. In 
‘“Old Miss’ (Collins, 7s. 6d.), he has made a fairly suc- 
cessful attempt to picture Virginian society throughout the 
nineteenth century. 


* * * 


‘While the Patient Slept,” by M. G. Eberhart 
(Heinemann, 7s. 6d.), is an excellent thriller. The action 
passes in an old country house during a wild February. Mr. 
Eberhart is lavish with his mystery and terror. The nurse 
who relates what happened is rather well drawn. It must 
be confessed that Miss Carolyn Wells has written better 
thrillers than ‘‘ The Doomed Five”’ (Lippincott, 7s. 6d.). 
The dialogue drags, and the people neither engage our sym- 
pathy nor excite our aversion. But the theme is original, 
if rather far-fetched ; and Miss Wells’s light and bustling 
atmosphere is a contrast to Mr. Eberhart’s gloom. 


Mr. Leonard Merrick’s short stories, ‘‘ The Little Dog 
Laughed " (Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d.), make the most 
enjoyable light reading. They are humorous, sometimes a 
little tart, but always good-tempered. It is impossible not 
to be dazzled by Miss Josephine Blumenfeld’s amazing com- 
petence. The stories in ‘‘ Shrimps for Tea’’ (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.) are spare in form and as hard as nails. And yet, 
at her best, in ‘‘ May Fair,’ in which the bored great lady 
stops her car on the way to a house party and goes to a 
simple country fair, and in ‘‘ One Of Those Days,”’ a young 
girl’s ecstasy and misery, she shows herself a true disciple 
of Tchekov. Her work is not entirely free from the senti- 
mental and the commonplace, but her technical ability helps 
to brace her up in her weaker moments. 


* . * 


It is due in part to her technical competence that Miss 
Sarah Salt’s novel, ‘‘ Strange Combat ’’ (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.), 
is neither sordid nor depressing, in spite of the fact that it 
is, in reality, anything but a noble tragedy. The speed and 
economy with which the story is told, the dry objectivity, 
create an illusion of the simple, the inevitable, and the 
heroic. And that is, perhaps, what the function of art to 
reveal the beauty in life means. It is the story of a woman 
who picks up a boxer in a public house off Tottenham Court 
Road. They live together until, in a drunken passion, shez 
offends his pride beyond remedy or hope of forgiveness, an: 
he kills her. These two, both in themselves and in their 
relation to each other, are well done. Miss Salt is worth 
reading. 

Boxing is the theme of ‘‘ Iron Man," by W. R. Burnett 
(Heinemann, 7s. 6d.). It traces the rise and fall of the 
American middleweight champion, Coke Mason, a rough 
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and loyal soul. All the characterization and most of the 
action are brought out in a dialogue of slang, a joy to read. 
Mr. Burnett is a writer of considerable power and skill. 
He depends on a purely dramatic presentation of his world, 
without comment, with only the barest descriptions, so that 
his unobscured creation has the reality of life. The last is 
a gladiatorial scene. 


« * ~ 


‘‘ While There Is Life,*”? by Will Markall (Gollancz, 
7s. 6d.), is an unusually interesting first novel. It deals 
with the last days of a man condemned to death. Successive 
conversations, almost monologues, with the warders and the 
chaplain, discover the simple history of the crime and the 
essential innocence of the criminal. Mr. Markall faces the 
issue without sentimentality or fluster. He is content to 
imply his indictment. He writes well. Occasionally, he will 
give to a common word like ‘‘ chap ’’ something of the value 
it has in ‘‘ The Shropshire Lad.”’ 

HERBERT KAHAN. 


The myths that have gathered round the tough pioneers 
that settled in the old South-West have been well sifted in 
‘‘ Cimarron,’’ by Edna Ferber (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.).  Ex- 
citement and thrills are here in plenty. From the centre of 
the fantastic welter of sharpshooters, Indians, and women 
of the oldest profession, the head of Sabra Cravat emerges, 
proving that in a civilized woman, civilization infects the 
blood. This story of ‘‘ the good old days”’ is really great 
fun. 


. * . 


Have the Public Schools ‘‘ learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing? *’ is the query on the wrapper of ‘‘ Out of Step,”’ by 
Derek Walker Smith (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.). Colin Brooke’s 
experience at Ormond carries with it but a mild indictment 
of the system. He is described as a scholarly boy with 
evidence suggesting quite the contrary. Public School 
stories seem very like each other, and this does not differ 
from the rest. 


® * * 


The humdrum monotony of happy married life is the 
theme of ‘‘ An Experiment in Sincerity,’’ by John Erskine 
(Putnam, 7s. 6d.). Winthrop Beauvel’s excursion in search 
of the true companion had not the happy ending he ex- 
pected. His unpremeditated affair with his wife’s friend 
gave him that friend as a platonic housemate for several 
years, while his wife took advantage of her freedom to 
acquire a temporary lover. The characters are moved like 
pieces on a Halma Board. Home, a little mix-up, and goal. 


* * * 


Polperro is the scene where ‘‘ Joan of the Pilchard,’ by 
Mary Gaunt (Benn ,7s. 6d.), hazards her life to save the man 
she loves from the press-gang. He takes his part in an 
endeavour to transport bread-fruit from the South Seas to 
the West Indies. A pleasant little story with the expected 
happy ending. x . 

The prologue in ‘‘ Giant’s Bread,” by Mary Westmacott 
(Collins, 7s. 6d.), supplies the key to her book. The first 
night of a modern opera is brilliantly described. The story 
deals with the life of the composer, and implies that the 
influence of heredity, environment, and sex, have been the 
ingredients from which the opera was evolved. Miss West- 
macott writes with so engaging a knowledge of music that 
we are ready to believe that ‘‘ The Giant’ will be one of 
the musical treats in the future. 


* * * 


Intimate and colourful pictures of old Spain give to 
‘‘ The Handmaid of the Lord,’’ by Ramon Maria Tenreiro 
(Secker, 7s. 6d.), a special interest. There is a charming, 
old-world fragrance about Sefior Tenreiro characters, most 
of all perhaps round the old woman who sits alone at night 
writing the story of her own passionate and tragic love 
life. It is strange when the fires have burnt low how much 
pattern can be traced in the glowing embers. 


* * * 


One of the noblest and most tragic enterprises in history 
is exquisitely dealt with in ‘‘ The Lost Crusade,"’ by Daphne 
Muir (Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d.). Inspired by a vision of 
Michael the Archangel, the shepherd boy, Stephen of Cloies, 
inflames the mind of thousands of children with a desire 
to redeem the Holy Sepulchre that holds the Tomb of Christ. 
Beauty tells its beads throughout Miss Muir’s poignant 
story of the heroism of these child-crusaders. 

mC. 3. 
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THESE GUESTS OF SUMMER 


The Game of Cricket. ‘*The Lonsdale Library.” Vol, VI. 
(Seeley & Service. 15s.) 

Getting Wickets. By C. V. GRIMMETT. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
3s. 6d.) 

What’s Wrong with Your Game? By H. B. MARTIN. (Lane. 
7s. 6d.) 

Swimming. By Sip. G. HEDGES. (Pearson. 1s, 6d.) 

The Camp Book. By ROBERT R. HyDE. (Benn. 3s. 6d.) 

How to Draw in Lead Pencil. By JASPER SALWEY. (Lane. 5s.) 

Bee Matters and Masters, By HERBERT MACE. (‘‘ Bee Keeping 
Annual ”’ Office. 5s.) 

Caravan and Camp Cooking Recipes. By J. HARRIS STONE. 
(Caravan Club. 4d.) 


WIbELy as these books differ in subject and purpose, they 
all are appropriate to midsummer, and they all take us into 
the open air. From Cricket with a large C to Camp Cookery, 
from Golf to Bee-keeping, from Swimming to Pencil Draw- 
ing they range, yet there is no reason why one should not 
be accomplished in all or any of these arts and the better 
for the accomplishment. So pay your money, and take your 
choice, and be assured that sound advice never asked more 
modest fees. 

First, as is fitting, comes the handsome Cricket addition 
to the Lonsdale Library, to which many of the masters of 
the game have contributed. It is modern County and Test- 
match cricket that is described ; club cricket being dealt with 
as giving the necessary training to our potential County 
players. If the book has a fault, it is that it lacks a 
general historic introduction, for if the story of cricket is 
a thrice-told tale it need not be stale in the telling, and a 
book that has just pretensions to be a standard work on 
modern cricket would have done well to open with a brief 
record of an older time and some praise of famous men 
who set cricket so high in the affection of our people. But 
this is the book’s only fault. As an exposition of the modern 
game it is beyond reproach; it teaches the tyro all that 
can be taught outside the field ; it inculcates in the expert 
the wisdom of the serpent that test cricket demands, and the 
value of team work which, always the essence of the game, 
is now more essential than ever ; and it provides the older 
spectator with just the explanations that he needs, when 
batsmen and bowlers become cautious, and it seems an 
unduly long time between runs. The contributors are 
A. P. F. Chapman (Fielding), P. G. H. Fender (Captaincy), 
W. B. Franklin (Wicket-Keeping), D. R. Jardine (Batsman- 
ship and Test Match Cricket), D. J. Knight (Cricket Coach- 
ing), H. D. G. Leveson-Gower (Umpiring), E. G. Martin 
(Bowling), R. C. Robertson-Glasgow (Swerve and Spin), 
H. Strudwick (Scoring), E. A. G. Thomson (Club Cricket), 
and H. E. White (Care and Maintenance of Cricket 
Grounds). There are also some illustrated notes by such 
famous bowlers as B. J. T. Bosanquet, Walter Brearley, 
G. W. Hirst, Maurice Tate, and C. M. Wells, showing how 
they set the field and why. The illustrations, over fifty in 
number, really illustrate, some of the snaps of batsmen, 
bowlers, &c., being admirable. Particular regard should be 
paid by the reader to the errata, for six of the bowling 
action plates have their titles misplaced. Perhaps the most 
valuable advice in the book is that given by Mr. Martin to 
bowlers, when he warns them against thinking too much 
of their ‘‘ average,’’ and when he emphasizes the deception 
value of wrist and finger work ; for whereas altered move- 
ments of arm and body tell the experienced batsman what 
to expect, those of wrist and finger are too subtle to be 
noticed, and the batsman only learns by the behaviour of 
the ball that the delivery has varied. Good, too, is the 
advice given by Mr. Franklin to wicket-keepers on the best 
position of the hands to avoid injury, such avoidable injury 
being illustrated by an X-ray photograph of Harry Butt’s 
hands. But everywhere are to be found hints as useful to 
the expert as to the tyro, and to enumerate them would be 
to rewrite the book. 

To turn from this comprehensive account of the game 
to the great Australian bowler’s monograph on his own 
especial branch of it is to see very clearly that cricket is all 
of a piece. The bowler must understand the individual 
batsman, and not only his method but also his mind and 
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mood, and bow] at them all. He must be at one with his 
wicket-keeper, and must know his field; and he must be 
kind to the umpire, even when an 1.b.w. decision is given, 
erroneously, against him. Well, here is the whole art of 
being a Grimmett. Like the conjuror, but without mockery, 
he tells us how it is done, and by means of excellent photo- 
graphs shows us how he does it, and the schoolboy, to 
whom he particularly appeals, will find him a most lucid 
guide. Mr. Grimmett writes very entertainingly of his own 
early days, and of his entry into first-class cricket. He has 
one proud boast, he has only been no-balled once. 

Writing of the man who after leaving school and college 
may never find himself playing with a good fielding side 
again, Mr. Chapman sees the poor fellow gradually sinking 
to the level of the ordinary club cricketer—or taking to golf. 
But that, of course, is how these cricketing swells talk ; they 
cannot help it, and Mr. Martin must not mind. Nor, indeed, 
need he, for he has Lord Balfour's word for it that golf 
demands all the strength and skill and judgment and temper 
that youth possesses or can attain. Mr. Martin, in his 
present book, as the title indicates, aims at teaching the 
game through the faults of average players, the book being 
written in a series of notes, each note dealing with some 
aspect of the game, and every note illustrated with spirited 
sketches pointing the advice or the warning given. There 
must be few golfers who can learn nothing from a book in 
the composition of which the most famous players have 
been brought into consultation; on the other hand, a 
better primer for the tyro would be difficult to find. 

Swimming is a sport in which to-day everybody can 
indulge, so widely extended are the facilities for it, and it 
is surprising that still there are so many persons who cannot 
swim. Mr. Hedges gives all the essential movements of 
what may be called plain and fancy swimming, treats of 
diving, games, and life-saving, and every form of a sport 
which any day may become something that it is very 
essential to know. To those, and they are many, who began 
with the breast-stroke, it will seem strange to have other 
forms of swimming described as easier ; for though many of 
these forms are in fact much easier, when you can swim, 
the breast-stroke, in that it keeps the head well out of the 
water, is encouraging to watch, agreeable to acquire, and, 
for all its complication, surely not so very difficult. 

Mr. Hyde gives us a pleasant account of the Duke of 
York’s Camp for working boys and public school boys, and 
of the way in which this recreative mixing of classes makes 
for a better understanding of the other fellow’s point of 
view. The camp life is described in detail, and with gusto, 
and many good stories are told of bores good-humouredly 
and humorously discouraged, and of hidden talents brought 
successfully to light. 

‘‘ If I could only draw.’ Who that cannot use pen or 
pencil pictorially has not some time or another made that 
plaintive remark? Always a delightful accomplishment, to 
whom can drawing be more useful than those who practise 
some sport or enjoy the life of the open? Well, here is Mr. 
Jasper Salwey assuring us all that we may draw if we will, 
at any rate sufficiently well to record for our own enjoyment, 
and proving his point; for there can be no question that 
even from this book alone one might learn to use a pencil 
graphically. Mr. Salwey illustrates his lessons very prac- 
tically, and the many beautiful plates should encourage 
his readers to the adventure. 

Sometimes, no doubt, Mr. Chapman's ex-cricketer sinks 
or rises into bee-keeping, though a man may be a bee- 
master and still retain all his love of sport. Indeed, as 
bee-keeping on any scale is necessarily a country pursuit, 
there is probably many a good cricketer to be found in an 
apiary. Anyway, there is no reason why Mr. Mace’s excellent 
little treatise on bee-culture for pleasure and profit, should 
not be included among books on recreations, nor will anyone 
who has seen a bee-master handling his industrious little 
friends deny that the hobby must at times take on something 
of the nature of a dangerous sport. 

A caravan or a camp party can be made or marred by 
its commissariat, and Mr. Stone’s collection of recipes should 
do something to mitigate the rigours of amateur field 
cookery, and the tedium of tinned foods ; in fact no camp 
or caravan should be abroad without it. 
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ANCIENT SPORT 


Sport in Classical Times. By Dr. A. J. BUTLER. (Benn. 16s.) 


Dr. BuTLer describes the field sports of the Greeks ana 
Romans, a side of their life which, he says, has been neg- 
lected hitherto. His information is derived from Greek and 
Latin authors, chiefly Xenophon, the historian, and Arrian 
and Oppian, who wrote in Roman times. This is supple- 
mented by reproductions from Greek vases, wall paintings 
from Pompei and others. Books have been written before 
on particular kinds of ancient sport ; this is the first which 
attempts to survey the whole. 

Hunting, fishing, and fowling, the three types, are 
described and discussed in turn. Hunting, regarded as the 
most important of the three, because it required greater 
qualities of courage and strength, has the chief place. After 
noting this attitude of the Greeks, the value attributed to 
it as a training for war and as education, and establishing 
the fact from Xenophon that it was regarded essentially as 
a sport and not merely a means of procuring food, Dr. 
Butler goes on to describe the equipment and weapons of 
the hunter, the types of horse and hound and the qualities 
required in them, finally the various methods used to hunt 
the hare, the most usual quarry. Another chapter discusses 
the hunting of larger game, deer, wild boars, lions, bears, 
and others, by nets and traps. 

Fishing and fowling are treated in the same way, 
though not at such length. Fishing seems to have been 
regarded more as a business, less as a sport, than hunting, 
and was done mostly at sea. The author concludes, how- 
ever, that it was also a sport, especially in later times. 
The equipment and methods of catching, by rod and net, 
trapping, spearing, and poisoning are described in detail, 
followed by a chapter on larger fish. A short account of the 
six methods of fowling, by net, rod, bird-lime, hawk, decoy, 
and bow and arrow, used alone or in combination, con- 
cludes the book. 

The arrangement of the material is curious and may 
be too detailed and wandering for the ordinary reader, too 
vague and diffused for the student. A certain number of 
quotations are made directly, in translation, but the greater 
part is paraphrased, and it is not always easy to distinguish 
between translation, paraphrase, and the comments and 
additions of the author. The great length of the period 
which is treated does not seem to be always remembered, 
and a fresco from Tiryns of about 1500 B.c., and paintings 
of Roman date are used indifferently as evidence for customs 
in ‘‘ classical times.’’ The illustrations are not all very well 
reproduced ; it should have been easy to obtain a photo- 
graph of the horsemen from the Parthenon frieze (page 37). 
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BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
ENGLAND VERSUS AMERICA 


“ SEE,”’ said Gonzalo, ‘‘ that there is to be a Contract 
Bridge Test Match between England and America. 
That ought to be rather good fun.”’ 

‘Yes,’ agreed Stephano. ‘‘ I suppose, too, it will enabie 
us to discover, at last, whether English or American players 
are better. They are always bragging about their infallible 
‘systems,’ and we about our infallible ‘card sense.’ The 
a I suppose, will put our respective claims to the 
proof.” 

‘* What do you say, Caliban? ** asked Gonzalo. 

‘“* Well,” I replied, ‘‘ Stephano, in saying that this is to 
be a conclusive test, is expecting a little too much. Let me 
explain 4a 

‘‘Just as I supposed,’’ murmured Ferdinand. 
man knows all about it as usual.’’ 

‘“In this case,”’ I retorted, ‘‘I do. I happen to be on 
the committee. And the point I was about to make is that 
it isn’t really a Test Match, because the teams aren't in the 
test-match sense, representative. They are two teams 
selected by individuals who have no official locus standi in 
their respective countries—which does not mean, however, 
that the teams will not be pretty good ones. An Anglo- 
American match, at this stage at any rate, can only be 
organized in some such way. Later on, I strongly suspect, 
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representative organizations will be created, whose authority 
to select the right people for an international match will 
be generally recognized.” 

‘Who, asked Stephano, ‘‘ are the mysterious indivi- 
duals who are doing the selecting now? ”’ 

‘There is nothing mysterious about them,’ I replied. 
‘The English team is to be chosen by Colonel Buller, whose 
criticisms of American play first provoked a transatlantic 
challenge. Colonel Buller is as well acquainted as any man 
with the world of Bridge over here; and his Selections, 
if they do not command universal confidence, must at least 
be treated with respect. The American team has already 
been chosen by Mr. Culbertson of the BrrpDGE WorLD, who 
will, I understand, himself act as its Captain. In Contract 
Bridge circles in America, Mr. Culbertson is recognized as 
an outstanding personality, and while his team may not 
be the best that America can produce, it will certainly be 
one of the half-dozen best. A point of special interest to 
women, by the way, is that Mrs. Culbertson, as well as her 
husband, will probably take part in the Match.” 

‘Ts this,’”’ asked Ferdinand, ‘‘ the Culbertson of whom 
vou have written in connection with vour ‘ forcing 
system’? ”’ 

‘*The same,’’ I replied; ‘‘ the essentials of the system 
are largely based upon Culbertson’s analysis of the prin- 
ciples of bidding. When the Match takes place, therefore, 
you will see the ‘ forcing system’ in operation, and it will 
be interesting to contrast its methods with the—as I suspect 


—entirely different ones that Buller’s team is likely to 
adopt.” 

‘* You haven't told us yet,’ said Gonzalo, ‘‘ how Buller’s 
te2m is to be selected.” 

‘*For a very good reason,’ I repled; ‘‘I don’t yet 
know. But he will have a more difficult job than Culbertson, 
because duplicate Bridge play in America is_ highly 


systematized, and Culbertson knows already who his best 
players are. Buller has, so to speak, no mother to guide 
him. We shall be dependent upon his personal judgment, 
and that of those whom he selects.”’ 

‘‘Ts Trinculo playing?’ asked Stephano. 
to, if what you tell us about him is true.” 

‘* Trinculo,’’ I replied, ‘‘ doesn’t play at the Portland ; 
he sticks, like a prudent man, to the Setebos. Buller can 
hardly be expected to include players whom he has never 
seen in action.” 

‘*“Whyv,”’ asked Ferdinand, ‘‘ do they not hold eliminat- 
ing trials? It’s no laughing matter to take the field against 
seasoned veterans like Culbertson’s with players who have 
never plaved in dunlicate matches before.”’ 

‘*T agree,’’ I replied; ‘‘ that is where America starts 
with an initial advantages. The particular technique is one 
that they understand better than we do. On the other hand, 
you know, they will be at a psychological disadvantage in 
playing away from home. But as for eliminating trials— 
can you see English plavers sitting down and participating 
in such things? It will be some time before we bring our- 
selveis to take our Bridge as seriously as that.” 

‘* We shall be beaten, then,’’ said Gonzalo gloomily. 

‘* That,’? I answered (and in my most spirited manner), 
‘“remains to be seen. If I were asked to assess the factors 
that would make for victory on the one side or the other, 
I should do so in this way. Our guests will come over with 
three very definite things in their favour. Firstlv, they have 
ample experience of duplicate matches. Secondly, they are 
a well-organized and well-balanced team, and they under- 
stand thoroughly one another's play. Thirdly, they will be 
bidding according to a system which, personally, I believe 
to be the best so far devised. On the other hand, all systems 
have their pitfalls; and Americans are apt, perhaps, to 
attach too much importance to machinery and too little to 
the man behind the machine. The ‘‘ forcing system ”’ is like 
a machine-gun—much more deadly than a rifle; but, of 
course, in a crisis it mav jam. Our team, on the other hand, 
will be armed with rifles, and, if it comes to sniping, they 
will score.” 

‘* What other advantages have thev? ’’ asked Stephano. 

‘** Well,” I said, ‘‘ it is quite possible that Buller is right 
when he urges the natural genius of the British for a game 
like Contract Bridge. Personally, I have a high degree of 
respect for the members of Culbertson’s team, all of whom I 
have met. But according to published analyses of games 
they have played (they are very candid self-critics), they are 
apt to make mistakes, even in match play, which I doubt 
if you would often see at the Portland. The issue between 
the two sides may he regarded as a very open one—and 
any way, its upshot deesn’t really matter. What is impor- 


‘* He ought 


tant is that we should establish closer contacts with all that 
is being done in America to make Bridge a more interesting 
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game and to widen its appeal. It is absurd that we, and 
our American friends, should still play the game under 
different laws, and that our angles of approach to it should, 
in some cases, be so far apart. This first, experimental, 
match should carry us a long way towards unification.” 


INSURANCE NOTES 


LIFE ASSURANCE IN TIMES OF 
DEPRESSION 


N an interesting leaflet recently issued by the National 
[ setae Life Assurance Society it is pointed out that 

general economic conditions of the present time, whilst 
militating, to some extent, against life assurance, also 
operate in many ways in its favour. The adverse conditions 
may be said to be:— 

1. The increase in trade depression with a corresponding 
increase in unemployment. 

2. The financial losses sustained by the recent severe fall 
in Stock Exchange securities, as a result of the American 
slump, the Hatry scandals, and bad trade generally. 

3. The disturbances and unrest in India and Egypt. 

4. The general lack of confidence resulting from an 
unfavourable Budget and increased taxation. 

People naturally hesitate under such conditions to enter 
into fresh commitments which mean the tying up of money, 
but there are one or two quite sound reasons why the present 
condition of affairs should not be allowed to operate as a 
deterrent to life assurance. 

For instance, the increase in direct taxation—income tax 
and estate duty—has the effect of increasing the attractive- 
ness of life assurance. Dividends on an investment in stocks 
and shares are received less a deduction of 22} per cent. 
The capital invested in life assurance obtains a remission of 
tax equal to 10 per cent. on the sum invested. Moreover, the 
increase in estate duty should direct attention to life assur- 
ance as the best means of making provision for its payment. 

Again, the Stock Exchange losses of recent times should 
have warned people of the folly of gambling on the Stock 
Exchange. Saving money is always difficult, so that savings 
should be carefully nursed—and they cannot be more 
securely guarded than in life assurance. While events 
abroad (over which we have no control) have their reper- 
cussions in the market for general securities, an investment 
in life assurance remains unaffected. 

Merchants and manufacturers who are left with large 
stocks of diminishing value, may cover depreciation by 
means of a temporary assurance, or the amount of the 
depreciation can be gradually recovered by a short-term 
endowment assurance, which will replace the depreciation 
at the end of a few years or at previous death. 

Another feature of trade at the present time is the 
increase of bad debts, and slow payment of accounts. It 
may not be advisable under existing trade conditions for 
the creditor to press the debtor for settlement, and arrange- 
ments may be made between them provided a policy on the 
debtor’s life is taken out by, or assigned to, the creditor. 


THE STANDARD LIFE 

‘* What value do you place on your life? ’’ is the question 
which appears as a heading to the Standard Life Assurance 
Company’s latest advertising novelty. This takes the form 
of a card dealing in an interesting manner with a valuation 
of oneself. 

The card resembles an envelope open at both ends, and it 
contains a movable slide on which figures are printed in 
red. 

The slide is pulled down until the amount which appears 
in a space cut in the card is the amount nearest to one’s 
present income. Supposing this figure to be £500, what is 
the minimum upon which the dependants could live in the 
event of the inquirer’s death? Certainly not less than a 
quarter of his present income. Therefore, allowing for 
interest at 5 per cent., the minimum value of his life is 
£2,500, i.e., if that sum were invested at 5 per cent. it would 
vield a quarter of his income. This sum is shown in red 
through another aperture. 

Having found the insurance value of his life, the 
inquirer is next concerned with the cost of the necessary 
protection. Against spaces marked age next birthday, 25, 
30, 35, 40, and 45, the cost per month is shown as £3 Os. 4d., 
£3 9s. 9d., £4 2s. 9d., £4 18s. 9d., and £6 Os. 8d. respectively. 

Any reader may obtain this useful and interesting little 
card upon application to the Standard Life Assurance 
Company. 
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Just Published. 


THE THEORY OF COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING. A lbistory, Analysis ani Criticism 
of the Principat Theories which have sought to explain 
the effects of Trade Uniinism upon ‘be Disiribution 

of tre Product of Industry. 
By W. H. Hutt, Senior Lecturer in Commerce in the 

University of Cape Town. 

Crown 8svo. 120 pp. Cloth, 5s. 


THE IMPERIAL BANKS. 

=~. 

By A.’S. J. BAsTtEr, B.Com., B.Sc. (Econ.). 
Demy 8vo. 288 pp. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

This book, which recently gained for its author the Institute 
of Banker’s prize, is intended to show something of the history 
and present position of the important and well-defined group of 
London banks operating mainly in the countries of the British 
Finpire. It is particularly concerned with some problems raised 
by the recent formation of great commercial “‘ Empire Banks ’ 
in London. The investigation breaks entirely new ground, as 
no comprehensive general account of the work of the British 
Overseas Banks has yet been published in England. 


EMIGRATION FROM THE BRITISH ISLES 


with special Reference to the Development of the 
Overseas Dominions. 

By W. A. CARROTHERS, Ph.D., Professor of 
Economics in the University of Saskatchewan. 
Demy 8svo. 3850 pp. Cloth, 18s. 

Manchester Guardian: “,. . . an admirable book—a learned 
and critical account of emigration from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century to the present time. It not merely contains 
a most useful summary of the vast literature prior to 1914; it 
also surveys with knowledge and insight the grave problems of 
— post-war years. The book deserves the most careful atten- 


tion from all concerne -d with emigration as a method of relieving 
unemployment. 


P. S. KING & SON, Ltd., 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
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is full of memories and incidents described 
with a painter’s visual delight.”—The Star. 
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“A brilliant debut for the author. . . . 
Shows such an original and marked talent, 
such great stark and living experience and 


Bright Intervals 


NANCY HOYT 


such a natural faculty for form, that we 
| shall unquestionably witness great things 
from this young writer.”"—THomMas MANN. 


‘‘Miss Nancy Hoyt writes well and sym- 
pathetically and with an infectious gaiety. 
Indeed, the love story of Lydia Stephanyi 
Graeme and its rapidly changing background 
of London, Paris and New York, is an 
unusually entertaining light novel. Miss 
Hoyt’s characters, moreover, from a day’s 
acquaintance to Lydia herself, areevery one 
of them real people drawn with care and 
perception.” Times Lit. Supp. 


“<< Bitter Water,’ admirably translated from 
the German by Patrick Kirwan, will appeal 
to all who seek in literature the stark 
reality of life interpreted unfalteringly in 


| the terms of life.”—Daily Telegraph. 
‘“«*« Brigt t Intervals’ is a little joy .... the 
whole book ripples with vitality. It is beau- 
tifully upholstered. Everyone wears the 
most ravishing clothes. The characters enjoy 
heavenly baths with all the nicest toilet 
accoutrements, and eat ambrosial meals 
and drink champagne as sparkKng as 
Miss Hoyt’s dialogue. This may not 
| be an elevated form of literature, 
4 


7s. 6d. net. 





but it is a delightful entertain- 
ment.” Daily News 
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and _ bookshops 
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N intellectual snobbery now happily passing away, 
if not altogether discredited, was the cultivated con- 
tempt of the guide-book. To be seen with a Baedeker 
in the Via Nazionale or the Rue Royale was to be stamped 
as the uneducated tripper, though why there should be any 
shame in recalling elementary facts about buildings and 
their former occupants it is difficult to understand. It was 
to some extent perhaps the fault of the guide-book—and yet 
Baedeker and Murray were never gauche, as those who 
have read their earlier editions must know. Most probably 
the sneer was one of apprehension that to be seen with a red 
or a blue volume was to render oneself conspicuously a 
foreigner—and a foreigner with a most ungentlemanly 
thirst for knowledge. However, we may rest content that 
this attitude is changing, if not changed, and that good 
guide-books are as welcome to the intelligent traveller as 
the visas on his passport. Which being the case we can 
applaud unreservedly the examples which have recently 
reached us from the publishers, registering only one com- 
plaint that these volumes are not accompaniments to a 
contented mind—but rather excitements to a restless spirit. 
Taking our own country first, there is the Blue Guide 
to England (Muirhead Guide Books, 16s.) which has 
deservedly reached a third edition. This is a really admir- 
able work of reference which, though designed to be of 
use ‘fon the spot,’? has a very real value in the study. 
Though the use of a guide-book to one’s own country is 
not familiar, I feel very certain that this one must suggest 
new lines of exploration and would be a worthy companion 
on any English journey. The Dunlop Guide (5s.), though 
more essentially designed for the motorist, is useful in the 
conciseness of its information, which sensibly contains 
the situation of parking places, of golf courses, of 
features of interest, of hotels, their accommodation and 
prices, and of garages and repairers in every town and 
village of any size in the country. While the Dunlop Guide 
contains just the bare bones of necessary information, there 
is always a need for a guide-book more definitely literary 
in its intention. Of such a kind is Mr. S. E. Winbolt’s 
pocket guide to Devon (G. Bell & Sons, 6s.), which is made 
very attractive by its photogravure illustrations, and is 
designed as a pointer to those places in the county which 
may be said to be of exceptional interest to the resident 
and the visitor. With this small volume one could cer- 
tainly travel Devonshire with much intelligent appreciation. 
As the true holiday season draws near foreign travel 
is on the increase, and as Northern France presents the 
nearest seaboard to our own it always attracts a great 
number of visitors. To be truthful, I have never found 
it either particularly cheap or welcoming, and if time per- 
mitted would far rather go further afield—but the fact 
remains that being but a channel’s breadth away the 
journey is inexpensive, and one’s spending power is 
enlarged in consequence. Yet another of the admirable 
Blue Guides (to North-Eastern France) is before us, dealing 
with the part of France lying N.E. of a line running roughly 
southwards from Boulogne, through Paris to Lyons. This, 
of course, includes the most famous parts of the battle area, 
the restored lands of Alsace and Lorraine, the provinces 
of Burgundy and Franche Comté, the French Vosges, and 
the French Jura. As illustrative of the war period, Sir 
Frederick Maurice contributes a chapter on the British 
Campaigns in the West, and there is also much useful 
information on the subject of war graves and other 
memorials. 


A less formal volume is Mr. Roy Elston’s ** Travels in 
Normandy ”’ (G. Bell, 7s. 6d.), but though he writes enter- 
tainingly and with detailed knowledge of the ground, he is 
not oblivious to the need for practical information, and in 
an appendix he gives complete itineraries, costs, candid 
advice on hotels, and many other useful hints. He does 
not confine himself to the description of bricks and mortar 
but really affords a glimpse of the home life of the Nor- 
mans of to-day. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s Burgundy is covering part of the 
country included in the Blue Guide to N.E. France, but 
(with chapters on the Jura and Savoy) it deserves special 
attention on its own, the more so because Mr. Gwynn is 
the first to recommend the Blue Guide itself. ‘‘ This 
admirable series,’’ he writes, ** is carried out with a detail 
which is incompatible with being generally readable; but 
especially in the volume on Savoy—some of the introduc- 
tory and general chapters are written with a freshness that 
is astonishing in what has been so condensed.’? Mr. 
Gwynn’s own book is published in the Kitbag Travel Books 
series (Harrap, 7s. 6d.)—and is exactly the volume to slip 
into haversack or portmanteau. 

Southern Italy and Sicily are dealt with both by the 
Blue Guides and by Karl Baedeker in stout volumes of 
concentrated information. It is interesting to note that 
even with the lapse of the war years the present edition 
of Baedeker’s work is the seventeenth. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether the name Karl Baedeker really 
denotes to this day some mightily learned traveller, or 
whether it is simply the name of a great publisher. It 
would be ridiculous to attempt to condense even a single 
page from these two notable volumes. Both have good 
descriptive and historical articles on Italian art, ancient, 
medieval, and modern. 

Miss Clara E. Laughlin has the intriguing title to her 
book, ** So You’re Going to Germany and Austria! ”’ 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d.). In point of fact we were not thinking 
of going either to Germany or Austria, but if we were we 
should be tempted to take this volume with us, for though 
again the author is good enough to say that she does not 
attempt to supplement either Baedeker or the Blue Guides 
—she does present her subject attractively with much first- 
hand information of practical value. She indicates prices 
clearly, and though it is a popular opinion that the Central 
European countries are expensive to the traveller, this is 
certainly not borne out by the figures quoted. Second- 
class travel costs a penny a mile, luncheon or dinner mid- 
day costs 8s. 4d. or 5s., and the evening meal in the 
restaurant car is either 2s. 9d. or 4s. as you choose. 
Curiously, the author notes as a heavy expense in Germany 
the entrance fee to museums, castles and places of historic 
interest. Of these there are many very excellent illustra- 
tions in this well produced volume. 

There remains amongst my bundle the Blue Guide to 
Northern Spain, and this, I think, I have left to the last 
because as a traveller it offers me the worst temptation. 
Recollections of autumn holidays in Spain are amongst the 
happiest of recollections, and even the crisp matter-of-fact 
English of Muirhead’s guide cannot affect the romance of 
those lovely place-names. Of all countries in Europe Spain 
is the one which offers the laziest and most benign welcome 
—and if at the moment it is politically unsettled, this state 
of affairs cannot long delay the stream of happy tourists. 


J. B.S. B. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
WALL STREET AND WHEAT—ON CUTTING LOSSES—CABLES AND WIRELESS—SOME DEBENTURES 


ORDS of comfort to Wall Street brokers are rarely 
Watered in these days of depression, but a New York 

banker recently brightened the hearts of many tired 
** bulls.”” He solemnly declared that forty years’ experi- 
ence had taught him to expect the turn to come through 
some influence no one had ever thought of. Since these 
words of wisdom were uttered the New York stock markets 
have suffered break after break, albeit in orderly fashion, 
until what every broker had declared to be impossible 
actually happened—average stock prices (except for 
utilities) fell below the panic levels of the autumn crash. 
These are the indices (1926 = 100) of the Standard Statistics 
Company :— 
Highest 
1929. 


173.5 


April 17, 
1930. 
172.7 
142.1 
266.0 


June 25, 
1930. 
130.6 
117.2 


202.8 


Lowest 
1929. 
387 Industrials 
38 Rails 

34 Utilities 


Total #04 Stocks 22 3 182.7 


159.5 
There is really nothing extraordinary in American stock 
market values falling below the slump levels of 1929. Last 
autumn the most brutal ‘* bear ’’ could not have foreseen 
the present extent of the fall in commodity prices and reces- 
sion in trade. After this second slump it is not impossible 
that the New York stock market will enjoy a recovery for 
a month or so—the usual correction of a technically over- 
sold condition—but as company earnings are not likely to 
show any improvement in the third quarter of the year, we 
see no reason why the decline should not be resumed. 
. * * 


Moreover, the wheat situation is not a pleasant prospect 
for the New York Stock Exchange. The Canadian wheat 
pool and the U.S, Federal Farm Board are trying to avoid 
the effect upon wheat prices of the excess of world supplies, 
but this week July wheat in Chicago has been selling at 
90 cents a bushel. Mr. Hickman Price, of Amarillo, Texas, 
may be unknown in this country, but he is one of the 
biggest wheat growers in the world, and his opinion is worth 
quoting. Mr. Price recently declared that the Federal 
Farm Board was wrong in asking the farmers to curtail 
production and that growers should be able to produce 
wheat profitably at 50 cents a bushel. Two and a half 
million acres constituted the 1980 Texas Panhandle wheat 
crop, and this area, he said, was only a fifth of what it 
will become. Virgin soil and plains adapted for modern 
mechanical methods were developing North-West Texas 
into the American bread basket. This vast new acreage 
would in time supplant the older wheat areas in the United 
States, but first of all it would cause a bigger surplus of 
wheat and force down prices. The investor will draw his 
own conclusions. The outlook for the farm implement 
manufacturing companies, which, like doctors, are never 
paid in times of distress, is gloomy. The following table 
shows the falls which have occurred in the shares of the 
leading companies since last year :— 

Annual 
High Present rate of 
1929 1929 1930 Price Div.% 


International Harvester 142 65 1153 843 $2.50 
Massey Herris 994 824 45 25? $3.0 


Div. 
Yield®, 
2.99 


11.6%, 


High Low 


+ * * 


: ; ; =“ : 
The slump in the prices of these farm implement shares 


raises the question—when should an investor cut a loss ? 
In a remarkable and provocative study of ‘* the technique 
of trading in shares for profit ’? (i.e., speculation), which 
has recently been published under the misleading title 
‘‘ Investment,” Mr. L. L. B. Angas has some excellent 
selling rules to recommend. We quote the following : ** Sell 
shares on the first sign of internal deterioration either in 
the industry or the company. Don’t wait until the weekly 
financial journals have had time to analyze the position 
further and to bring about yet more public selling. .. . 
Place stop-loss orders slightly below the last previous 
bottom. . . . Cut losses of 20 per cent.”? We regard the 


last advice as the best of all. If a share falls over 20 per 
cent. it is just as likely to fall 50 per cent.; it is usually 
the sign of serious ‘* deterioration ”’ in quality. We think 
that Mr. Angas somewhat detracts from the wisdom of these 
working rules by telling the long-term investor, who cannot 
afford the time to watch his holdings closely, to sell when- 
ever a dividend is lowered or whenever annual net profits 
are 10 per cent. less than those of the previous year. This 
is usually much too Jate. Company directors are loath to 
cut dividends, and long before they act upon a decline in 
earnings the ‘* insiders ’’ first and then the professional 
market operators have unloaded their shares on the market. 
As regards bad shares with which an investor often finds 
himself ‘* stuck,’? Mr. Angas has two mechanical rules— 
sell all on the next rise, and, as an extra precaution, place 
a minus 10 per cent. ‘* stop-loss ’? order on all at once. 
It is idle to argue that you cannot sell at such and such 
prices because the loss would be too great. The loss is 
already there. You had best acknowledge it and make a 
fresh start with a more promising investment. 
* * a 


The announcement by Cables and Wireless that it would 
pay no dividends on its A and B ordinary stocks, and the 
publication of the disappointing report of its ** communica- 
tions ”’ subsidiary, Imperial and International Communica- 
tions, Ltd., caused a further outburst of liquidation in 
Cables and Wireless stocks as the following table will show : 


Par High Market 
Value 1929 Valuation 
3,500,000 99 £23,265,000 
£21,200,000 90} £19,186,000 77 30 
£9,090 ,000 104 £9,360,000 Bo4 12 


54°, Pref. Stock 


759, A Ord. Stock 3 
74% B Ord. Stock £1,080,000 
Here is a market cepreciation of £31,882,500. We said on 
a previous occasion (see THe Nation of May 24th) 
that such figures contain the makings of a public scandal. 
In the twenty-one months to December 31st, 1929, the 
revenue of the Communications Company was at the rate 
of £1,156,088 per annum, enabling it to declare a dividend 
at the rate of £3 5s. 8d. per cent. per annum. If there is 
no revival in trade, the directors do not anticipate a 
revenue this year in excess of £600,000. In addition to 
the earnings of the Communications Company, Cables and 
Wireless will, of course, receive the interest on the invest- 
ments previously held by the cable companies and the earn- 
ings of the Marconi Company from manufacturing and 
patent rights. This revenue has been estimated at about 
£700,000, so that the dividend on the Cables and Wireless 
54 per cent. preference stock, requiring £1,292,500, may 
just be earned. We will return to this depressing subject 
when the report of Cables and Wireless is published. 


* * * 


Since the beginning of the year long-dated British 
Government stocks have enjoyed a rise varying from 4 to 5 
points as the next table will show :— 

Price Beginning Present 
of Year. Price. 

839% Conversion on 743 e415 78} 

4% Consols al ae 83 416 74 £ 

4% Funding... oe 853 416 6 993 4 9 6 
While we do not say that the gilt-edged market may not 
rise further under the influence of cheap money, we think 
that the fixed-interest securities of electricity, gas, water, and 
other public utility companies may show a greater appre- 
ciation in the next twelve months than gilt-edged stocks. 
For that reason we would draw attention to the two deben- 
ture issues this week—Newcastle-upon-Tyne Electricity 
Supply Co. 5 per cent. debentures at 96, to yield £5 4s. 2d. 
per cent. flat or £5 5s. 6d. per cent. on redemption in 1960, 
and South Metropolitan Gas 5 per cent. debentures at 974, 
to yield £5 2s. 6d. per cent. flat or £5 3s. 3d. on re? orntion 
in 1960. When the revival in trade comes it will be time 
enough to buy the fixed interest securities of those co™- 
panies which have been depressed, such as Cables and 
Wireless. 








